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AS OTHERS SEE US 


The President of a Large Michigan 


Manufacturing Concern Writes Us--- 


“Your equitable, rather than purely legal, proposal of 
settlement in this matter has only strengthened the confi- 


dence of our employees as well as the company in the insur- 


ance concern that is handling our COMPENSATION as 
well as GROUP INSURANCE. 


“We have never felt that your company ever attempted 
to dispose of any claim for less than appeared to be your 
legal liability, but rather that you have given the claimant 
the benefit of the doubt a number of times in our expe- 


rience. 


“Thanking you for the splendid way you have handled 


this as well as all former claims, we are, 


“Yours very truly,” 


Non-Assessable Dividend Paying 


MICHIGAN —s MUTUAL 
LIABILITY COMPANY 


Resources Dividends 


More Than Q elena More Than 
-— 


$4,500,000.00 President $3,500,000.00 


District Offices (General Service) Branch Offices (Automobile Only) 


Grand Rapids Lansing Flint Port Huron Ionia 

Saginaw Kalamazoo Mt. Clemens Benton Harbor Pontiac 

Jackson Marquette Battle Creek Muskegon Owosso 
Alpena Toledo, Ohio 


Home Offices—1209 Washington Boulevard at State Street—Detroit—Cherry 4800 
Industrial Hospital—2730 E. Jefferson Ave.—Detroit 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Group Health and Accident and 
Other Casualty Lines 

















THE MILL MUTUALS ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 











The MILL MUTUALS believe 
that in 1931, as in other 
years, intelligent and consistent effort 
will be rewarded with normal 
business results. 








Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Ohio Millers Mutual Insurance Co. 
Van Wert, Ohio 


Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


Lansing, Mich. 


Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association 


Alton, Ill. 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Millers National Insurance Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 








MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 83 230 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A Service Organization Maintained by the Mill Mutuals 
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“If You Want Good Insurance Insure 


with a Good Company” 
“xe ¥ 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


— Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia ™ 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, 
James S. Kemper, Mgr. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 

Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 
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HON. ROBERT C. CLARK 


Commissioner of Insurance for the State of Vermont 


eA ruoucH a comparatively young man in years Mr. Clark in point of service is one of 
the oldest of all Commissioners, having served since 1923. He isa graduate of Dartmouth. His 
office has always been well administered and he has a straightforward method of dealing with essen- 
tials which saves time and makes for efficiency. The record of his rulings shows that he is fatr- 
minded and seeks to render good service to the companies and insurance public alike. 
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Despite the Dignity of Court Procedure Some Very Queer Verdicts Are Given by Juries 


Arbitration of Auto Claims 


Congestion In Courts of Cases Involving Motor Vehicles Leads to Suggestion 
of Compulsory Consideration of Facts by Layman’s Tribunal 


UTOMOBILE accidents have 

increased in number during re- 

cent years. Juries have been 
returning larger and larger verdicts 
The trial courts have entered judg- 
ments and the courts of last resort in 
the various states have on appeal sus- 
tained these large verdicts. These 
large liability claims make this sub- 
ject of more than passing interest. 


At the outset, we desire to empha- 
size that the suggestions herein con- 
tained must not be confused with the 
so-called “Marx Plan,” which calls 
for fixed indemnities for injuries 
sustained in automobile accidents 
similar to that defined in the work- 
men’s compensation laws of the vari- 
ous states. The suggestions herein 
contained are offered in an attempt 
to get away from that theory as far 
as possible, and to advocate the en- 
actment of laws in the various states 
that will help to arrive at the measure 
of damages by an intelligent arbitra- 
tion tribunal. It is not the Marx 
Plan and must not be confused with 
it. It is not a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion plan, nor does it border on it. 
Through its operation every man can 
have his day in court if he wants it. 


From an Address Delivered Before the Recent Con- 
vention of The National Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies at Atlantic City. 


By JOHN A. GUNN 

President Employers Mutual Casualty Company 

It is a plan whereby wrongs now 
permitted in the present practice of 
the courts of our land may be ob- 
viated, corrected and justice. ren- 
dered to all concerned. Many states 
are going to pass automobile legisla- 
tion in winter sessions. Some reme- 
dial bills will be offered; others will 
be presented that will be more and 
more confusing, thus rendering our 
present jumbled mess of laws less 
capable of interpretation than they 
now are. 


In the discussion of this case we 
use references to workmen’s compen- 
sation, not for the purpose of exer- 
cising the same rights, but for the 
purpose of showing that compulsory 
arbitration is in conformity with the 
provisions of the constitutions of the 
various states as defined in decisions 
referred to under the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. 

DOD 
ITH this brief explanation, we 
proceed to present the point of 
view of many intelligent jurists and 


laymen who see that the burden which 
is going to be saddled on the public, 
unless some new and_ reasonable 
means of compensating persons in- 
jured by automobiles is devised, is 
more than the owners of automobiles 
will care to stand. 


A suit is brought in the trial court 
for $5,000.00, $10,000.00, $15,000.00, 
$20,000.00 or $25,000.00 for a physi- 
cal injury to a person and the ques- 
tion to be determined by the jury is 
the actual amount of damages suf- 
fered as a result of the accident. If 
the jury accurately determined this 
question there should be no complaint, 
but in a large number of cases the 
amount found by the jury is exces- 
sive. The jury is too free with the 
defendant's money, or more accu- 
rately, with the money of the insur- 
ance company that carries the liability. 
Why it is that the $5,000.00, $10,- 
000.00, $20,000.00 or $25,000.00, 
found as damages by the jury is in 
many cases the amount of the cover- 
age? Why is it that the courts in 
some states allow the jury to learn of 
the insurance coverage and_ the 
amount thereof? This is not true in 
all states. It is true, though, in the 
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state of Nebraska. The Supreme 
Court of Nebraska has held that the 
amount of coverage and the name of 
the insurance company that carries 
the same can properly be put in evi- 
dence. It is more or less of a farce 
to allow a jury to have this informa- 
tion and then expect the jury to re- 
turn a verdict which accurately meas- 
ures the actual damages sustained. 
There is one class of cases in which 
connivance between the plaintiff and 
the defendant is frequently found. 
The class I refer to is known as guest 
cases. In these guest cases, we often 
find a member of the family suing 
a close relative, the owner of the auto- 
mobile. In such a case, the insurance 
carrier is placed in a very serious sit- 
uation. The defendant, as a rule, as- 
sists the plaintiff in making a case. 
The defendant consults with the 
plaintiff’s attorney and is usually 
coached by him before giving his tes- 
timony. The situation has become 
so serious in these guest cases that 
the legislatures of a number of the 
states have changed the rule as to 
liability where a guest is suing the 
owner or driver of the automobile. 
The rule has been that the owner or 
operator of the automobile is liable 
for ordinary negligence. A number 
of the states have changed this so 
that the owner or operator of a motor 
vehicle is not liable for any damage 
to a passenger or person riding in the 
motor vehicle as a guest or by invita- 
tion and not for hire, unless damage 
is caused as a result of the driver of 
the motor vehicle being under the in- 
fluence of intoxicating liquor or be- 
cause of the reckless operation by him 
of such motor vehicle. These statutes 
are of real help, but as long as the 
negligence of the operator is a basis 
for a claim for damages, it does not 
seem to matter so much in these guest 
cases whether the negligence be sim- 
ply ordinary negligence or be reckless 
operation of a motor vehicle. The 
connivance of the parties to the suit 
frequently establishes recklessness, 
where in truth and fact there was 
simply ordinary negligence. These 
statutes would be of much more bene- 
fit it they excluded passengers from 
recovering from the owner of any car 
wherein the occupant is a non-paying 
passenger, conferring that right solely 
to passengers who are paying fare. 


The jury composed of laymen 
wholly unacquainted with the legal. 
medical and surgical phases of the 
case, is very likely to bring in a com- 
promise verdict. The jury accepts the 
opinion of an alleged expert who is 
a medical adviser of the plaintiff. The 
jury knows not of his qualifications 
or want of qualifications. The trial 
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judge instructs the jury as to the law, 
but the jury is the sole judge of the 
facts. 
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OO frequently, the jury is in- 

fluenced by perjured testimony 
and its verdict is based on the com- 
bination of the perjured testimony 
and of the amount asked for by the 
plaintiff, rather than on the actual 
damages sustained. After the ver- 
dict is returned and judgment en- 
tered, an appeal is taken to a higher 
court. The case is there presented on 
alleged errors claimed to have been 
committed by the trial court. The 
review is on questions of law, not on 
questions of fact. True, it is that the 
court may reverse because the evi- 
dence is insufficient to support the 
verdict. It may also reduce the judg- 
ment if under the evidence it finds 
it to be excessive, but the courts are 
prone to allow large verdicts to stand 
rather than exercise their right to cut 
them to reasonable amounts. All too 
often a verdict of $20,000.00 to $25,- 
000.00 is allowed by the appellate 
court to stand undisturbed. 

The growth of these verdicts will 
ultimately cause increased premiunis 
to be charged, and increased costs, not 
only to the insurance carriers, but 
also to the owner of the automobile. 

The jury system as at present ad- 
ministered, appears to the writer tc 
have run wild, and something should 
be done to obtain an assessment of 
damages more nearly in accordance 
with the facts than can be had under 
the present system. Why cannot 2 
tribunal of some kind be set up which 
will be capable of intelligent adjudi- 
cation of the questions which it is nec- 
essary to determine in the fixing of 
liability in this class of cases? The 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws of 
the various states provide a means 
whereby the employer and the em- 
ployee settle their differences amicably 
without resorting to the courts. The 
question at issue, however, presents 
an entirely different situation. There 
is no contract between the parties 
here. The amount of the actual dam- 
ages cannot well be fixed by statute. 
There is a third party involved which 
renders a solution of this question 
much more difficult. 

The United States Constitution 
provides that the trial of all crimes, 
except in cases of impeachment, shall 
be by jury. The Sixth Amendment 
provides that in all criminal prosecu- 
tions, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial, by 
an impartial jury. The Seventh 
Amendment provides that in suits at 
common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars 


the right of trial by jury shall be pre- 
served. These constitutional provi- 
sions relate to trials in the federal 
courts. They do not relate to trials in 
state courts. 


The constitutions of the several 
states provide for trial by jury. The 
provisions in the states, differ in word- 
ing, but may be divided into three 
classes, as follows: Those in which 
it is provided that the right to a tria' 
by jury shall remain inviolate; in 
others, that the right shall remain 
inviolate ; and in others, that the right 
as heretofore used or enjoyed shall 
remain inviolate. We quote the fol- 
lowing from the constitution of onc 
of the states: 

“The right of trial by jury shall re- 
main inviolate but the general assem- 
bly may authorize trial by a jury of a 
less number than twelve in inferior 
courts, but no person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law.” 

The provisions of the state constitu- 
tions, however worded, are uniformly 
construed as not conferring a right to 
a trial by jury in all classes of cases; 
but merely as guaranteeing the con- 
tinuance of the right unchanged as 
it existed either at common law or by 
statute in the particular state at the 
time of the adoption of the state con- 
stitution. 


The law is constantly changed by 
interpretations of the courts. While 
the courts are prone to stand fast to 
precedent, they do change their 
minds once in a while. Even as late 
as April 14, 1930, the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of 
Patton vs. United States, held that 
the constitutional right of one on trial 
for a crime to be tried before a jury 
of twelve persons may be waived. 

DOD 


N August 2, 1930, the Supreme 

Court of Illinois held in the case 
of People, on the relation of John 
A. Swanson, State’s Attorney, against 
Harry M. Fisher, Judge of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Cook County, that a 
defendant may waive a jury in a fel- 
ony case. The constitution of the 
State of Illinois provides that the 
right of trial by jury, as heretofore 
enjoyed, shall remain inviolate. The 
court reviewed the history of the 
jury system from the time of King 
John down to the present day. It 
held that the right of trial by jury 
is a privilege that a defendant may 
waive. In so doing, the court over- 
ruled a number of its former deci- 
sions. These two very recent deci- 
sions show the direction in which the 
courts are headed and no doubt are 
the forerunner of similar decisions 
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of the courts of last resort of other 
states. 

It may be that it will be necessary 
to amend the constitution in many of 
the States in order to permit the trial 
of automobile liability cases before 
a permanent tribunal of three or five 
men. 

This is not unsurmountable. An 
aroused public opinion may demand 
it, and it can be done if the learned 
Courts rule that any other inter- 
pretation is unconstitutional and 
therefore void. 

The present clogged condition of 
the Courts in many of the States on 
automobile cases may compel even 
the lawyers and the Courts, to favor 
it, although it is well known that 
they are as a rule against it. 

At the time of the adoption by the 
several states of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law, serious doubts 
existed in legal minds relative to the 
constitutionality of these laws. In 
practically every case that came be- 
fore the courts, the courts recog- 
nized that modern conditions neces- 
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In many of the states the Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts were at- 
tacked as unconstitutional and sev- 
eral cases were taken on appeal from 
the courts of last resort of the states 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


Oop 


§ go of the cases that came be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the 
United States was Hawkins v. Blake- 
ly, 243 U. S. 210, decided March 6, 
1917. The court there held that as 
the act under consideration provided 
for a hearing before an administra- 
tive tribunal and for judicial review 
upon all fundamental and jurisdic- 
tional questions, that the procedure 
constituted due process of law. 


As to the right of a trial by jury, 
the United States Supreme Court 
stated : 


“Objection is made that the Act dis- 
penses with the right of trial by jury, 
but it is settled that this is not em- 
braced in the rights secured by the 
14th Amendment. The State of Iowa, 
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had the right to accept or reject the 
provisions of the Act. If the Act 
was accepted, it was accepted in its 
entirety and the right of a trial by 
jury was, therefore, waived. It is 
true that the acceptance of the Act 
under the provisions of most of the 
Acts was by failing to act, but it 
constituted an acceptance, neverthe- 
less. In the case of workmen, while 
some were minors, the law assumed 
that if they were of such sufficient 
maturity and intelligence that they 
could work for wages, they could 
waive the provisions of the law re- 
lating to the recovery of damages 
in case of injury. 

Here we have, though, a new ques- 
tion. Many injuries are sustained 
by small children because of the 
operation of the automobile. These 
children could not personally waive 
the right of a trial by jury in an 
action, because they are not compe- 
tent to exercise any judgment. This 
would also apply to lunatics and the 
insane. In the setting up of a board, 
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A Jury May Be Composed of Individuals Who Are Experts In Their Own Line of Work, 


sitated soine such legislation in order 
to avoid the increasing large number 
of liability claims that were made by 
employees against employers; and 
also to give relief to the injured 
where relief was not obtainable un- 
der the common law. In_ other 
words, the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act granted to the injured em- 
ployees compensation for injuries 
even though the workmen were at 
fault. This was a new right, one 
which did not exist before the adop- 
tion of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 


Appraisal of Damages 


therefore, is as much at liberty as any 


‘ other state to abolish or limit the right 


of trial by jury or to provide a waiver 

of that right.” 

The courts in sustaining the con- 
stitutionality of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws were faced with 
the contention that these laws, as a 
rule, did not provide for jury trials. 
The courts held that while in a suit 
for damages an employee was en- 
titled to a trial by jury, yet if the 
emplovee came under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, he waived 
his right to a trial by jury. The 
employee, as well as the employer, 


But Who May Know Little About Accurate 


such as suggested, it might be that a 
method could be worked out where- 
by the guardians of minors and the 
insane would be held to either accept 
or reject the Act. In most of the 
states, the law provides that the 
parents are the natural guardians of 
their children. Lunatics and insane 
usually have guardians appointed by 
the courts. Frequently, where chil- 
dren have lost their natural guar- 
dians, the court appoints guardians 
for them. 

While it is apparent from what has 
been said that the real complaint is 
against the workings of our present 
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jury system, we never seem to have 
gotten away from the archaic idea 
that the jury alone is the proper 
judge of the facts in the case. The 
only question is of how far a ques- 
tion of fact shall go. A question of 
fact can easily be construed as fixing 
responsibility, but, as to the measure 
of damages from that responsibility, 
there should be a more equitable 
method than that now in practice. 


A suit for damages on account of 
injury by reason of the operation 
of an automobile is brought in the 
trial court; there is usually some 
conflicting testimony as to the re- 
sponsibility of the defendant, and a 
jury is just as capable of passing 
upon thar question as any court, or 
commission, but as to the degree of 
damages sustained and the proper 
compensation therefor, it is quite 
difficult for the average jury to com- 
prehend. 


N THE opinion of many, a tri- 

bunal consisting of not less than 
three persons or more than five 
should be created, if possible, in 
order to relieve the congestion of the 
courts by this type of litigation. In 
the writer’s opinion, such a tribunal 
should consist of one lawyer, who 
could pass upon the legal phases of 
every question presented. Another 
member should be a competeut med- 
ical adviser who could delve into 
not only the present injuries, but the 
prognosis of the permanent, as well 
as the temporary injuries, and do 
this with medical and surgical exact- 
ness. In the writer’s opinion, a third 
member should be one thoroughly 
versed in insurance coverage. It 
might be well to have one member 
to represent the public at large and 
another to represent the insurance 
department of the state. Of course, 
the question would be asked as to 
why one who is thoroughly versed in 
insurance coverages should be a 
member of such a tribunal. From 
the standpoint of the injured, or pos- 
sibly from the standpoint of the gen- 
eral public, there would be no real 
call for such a member, but it seems 
to me that if the insurance companies 
are the real parties in interest, the 
parties who pay the money, they 
should have some one on the board 
who is thoroughly conversant with 
insurance coverage. 

This tribunal could hear all the 
testimony and go into the facts as 
they are presented and find under the 
law what the actual damages sus- 
tained really are. The right to ap- 
peal cannot be taken away from the 
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complainant, hence a right to appeal 
should be provided for. In some 
states such an appeal, under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, is 
taken to the district or circuit court 
of the state and from that court to 
the court of last resort, but in some, 
as in Illinois, the appeal goes directly 
from the board of arbitration to the 
Supreme Court of the state. If the 
board, or tribunal which heard the 
evidence and fixed the amount of the 
damages, was a thoroughly compe- 
tent board, it would seem that its 
finding on the facts should not be 
disturbed on appeal, if the evidence 
supported the finding; hence, it 
might be just as well that the appeal 
should go direct to the court of last 
resort of the state, as to let it go 
through the ordinary trial court be- 


fore it reaches the court of last 
resort. A board such as suggested 
made up of competent individuals 


would, as a rule, make a finding 
which would be fairly satisfactory 
to the litigants and the appeals should 
be few. The adjudication by the 
board should in at least nine out of 
ten cases be such that there would 
be no appeal. The right of appeal, 
though, would have to be given in 
order that due process of law be 
observed. The tribunal could hear 
the testimony, commit it to writing, 
construe the evidence as to which 
party was at fault, estimate the dam- 
age to the injured party and render 
a verdict accordingly. The right of 
appeal could be granted but no new 
testimony could be offered. Each 
party to the case would be bound by 
the evidence submitted to the tribu- 
nal and no other. 
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HIS plan if ehacted into law 

completely answers those who 
contend for the right of trial by jury 
in “tort” cases, as this right is not 
denied to the injured party but the 
process under which litigation may 
be commenced is changed from the 
usual channels. Provision is there- 
fore made for a new channel under 
the Constitutions of the various 
States to secure justice to both par- 
ties by bringing the testimony before 
the tribunal which reached its deci- 
sion and limiting the testimony 
brought before the jury to the tran- 
scribed testimony given to the tribu- 
nal. It is safe to contend that few 
appeals would be taken if the decision 
of the tribunal was accessible to the 
jury—as this verdict in place of the 
coverage would be the governing 
factor. 


Under the law as it now stands 
the result is usually as follows: A 
suit is brought for $25,000. The 
actual damages to the injured party 
may be only $1,000 but a compromise 
verdict is reached for, say $15,000. 
If the same party had sued for $1,500 
in place of $25,000 the jury, by 
reason of compromsie, would prob- 
ably arrive at $700 or $800. 

The only measure that they have 
of arriving at a proper verdict is to 
reduce the amount claimed by a sub- 
stantial reduction, and not by a 
proper computation of the items en- 
tering into the payment for the in- 
juries sustained. 

Other plans have been suggested. 
One is the change in the system that 
is now in vogue, in regard to cases 
tried by jury, and that is the adop- 
tion of what is termed “special ver- 
dict” in place of “General Verdict” 
as now given. This system seems to 
be in effect very largely in England 
and in a large number of the eastern 
states and also in a number of the 
federal courts, but the average 
judge, who is afraid of being re- 
versed by the higher court, thinks 
that the proper procedure is to let 
the entire case go to the jury and let 
them use their own judgment. Such 
being the practice, you can readily 
see how difficult it is to limit the 
verdict to the actual damages sus- 
tained. 

This plan may be bettered by other 
methods of procedure as this plan 
may be applicable to certain states 
while not to others. The legislatures 
of each of the states will inject their 
own ideas, their own plans of opera- 
tion and their own methods as they 
did in the treatment of compensation 


laws. It is not an inflexible plan—it 
is an idea. 
The increase in accidents in in- 


dustrial plants became so great that 
the legislatures of the states adopted 
and approved the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. It seems that the 
necessity has now again arisen, 
wherein some relief must be granted. 

There may be those who ask, if, 
under this plan, we are not “jumping 
from the frying pan into the fire” 
by substituting a board clothed with 
judicial powers, that may be just as 
unsatisfactory as the jury of today. 

My answer is that—‘Who, of you 
would want to substitute a jury in 
place of the industrial boards now 
acting under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation laws?” I think you will 
agree that such a reversal back to 
this jury plan is unthinkable. It is 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Chat About Mutual Matters 


Many Conventions and Other Gatherings of Interest to be Held 
this Spring--Legislatures are Active 


meetings, notably of organiza- 

tions in the field of insurance. 
The mutuals are to have their share 
of gatherings either of their own, or 
in combination with business groups 
whose programs include subjects al- 
lied with insurance. 


Gy cet is the season of many 


Mutual Associations’ Board Meeting 


The Boards of Governors of the 
National Association of Mutual Cas- 
ualty Companies and the National 
Association of Automotive Mutual 
Insurance Companies recently met in 
New York for a consideration of va- 
rious matters of importance affecting 
the insurance business. The Casualty 
Board selected as its representatives 
on the Board of Commissioners of 
the American Mutual Alliance 
Messrs. Sam S. Brewer, the Presi- 
dent of the Association, Ex-President 
S. Bruce Black and John L. Train. 
The Automotive Board selected as 
its Commissioners, President C. A. 
lL. Purmort, Ex-President C. E. 
Hodges, Jr., and James S. Kemper. 
Mr. Kemper was likewise designated 
as the representative of the Casualty 
Association in the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Spring Meetings of the two 
associations will be held at the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., April 22, 23, 24 and 25. 


Mutual Companies Endorse Stock 
Candidate for Chamber 
Directorship 


James S. Kemper, President of the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, Sam S. Brewer, Presi- 
dent, National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies and C. A. L. 
Purmort, President of the National 
Association of Automotive Mutual 
Insurance Companies on behalf of 
their respective associations have en- 
dorsed the candidacy of Mr. George 
C. Long, Jr., of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, for nomination and election to a 
place on the Board of Directors in 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America to repre- 
sent insurance. Other mutual asso- 
ciations and the companies generally 
will support Mr. Long’s candidacy. 
Mr. Long is Vice President of the 
Phoenix Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Connecticut, and is the 





candidate chosen by the stock insur- 
ance companies to succeed Mr. C. A. 
Ludlum, their present representative 
on the Board. Since the announce- 
ment by the stock carriers of their 
support of Mr. Long, the insurance 
agents have come forward with a 
candidate of their own, Mr. G. D. 
Markham of St. Louis. A close con- 
test is indicated with the odds seem- 
ingly favoring Mr. Long, who is en- 
dorsed and will be supported by a 
long list of important national and 
state organizations. 


Chamber of Commerce of United 
States Will Meet April 29th 
to May Ist 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States will be held at Atlantic 
City, N. J., April 29th, 30th and May 
Ist. The Traymore Hotel will be used 
as the headquarters. The meetings of 
the National Councillors will be held 
on Tuesday, April 28th. The Annual 
meeting of the United States Cham- 
ber is the outstanding business men’s 
meeting of the year and this coming 
meeting which will consider questions 
arising from widespread business de- 
pression and the train of economic 
events leading up to it, is of first rank 
in interest and importance. Appro- 
priately, therefore, the general theme 
of the meeting is ‘Business Leader- 
ship and the Public.” “The problems 
of unemployment, lagging consump- 
tion and industrial lethargy will be 
taken up from the business viewpoint 
and the possibility of laying a course 
of action looking to the prevention or 
minimizing of the untoward effects 
of fluctuation in industrial activities 
will be weighed against a background 
of practical business managers,” 
states “The Week’s Work,” the offi- 
cial weekly publication of the Cham- 
ber. 


American Management Association 
Conference in Chicago April 
27th to 29th 

An early meeting of especial in- 
terest to Insurance is that of the In- 
surance Division Conference of the 
American Management Association 
which will be held in Chicago April 
27th, 28th and 29th. The following 
subjects will be under discussion. 
Multiple Location Floater Insurance, 
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Foreign Marine Insurance, Domestic 
Marine Insurance, Use and Occu- 
pancy Insurance, Catastrophe Haz- 
ards, Prevention of Losses, Product 
Liability, Employers Publicity and 
Contingent Liability Risks. Those 
attending the meeting have been in- 
vited to make an inspection trip to 
the Underwriters Laboratories dur- 
ing which the work of the laboratories 
will be demonstrated by practical 
tests. 


International Chamber of Commerce 
in Washington 

The Sixth General Congress of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
will be held at Washington, D. C., 
May 4th to the 9th inclusive. This 
meeting is sponsored by the Ameri- 
can section of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. The purpose 
of this meeting is the coordination of 
sectional efforts to hasten business 
recovery. The opening session of the 
Congress will be held at Constitu- 
tional Hall at Washington and will 
be presided over by Honorable Silas 
H. Strawn of Chicago and President 
Hoover will deliver the address of 
welcome. Georges Theunis of Bel- 
gium, President of the International 
Chamber will review the world busi- 
ness situation at this session. Topics 
to be discussed at succeeding sessions 
which will be held in the Chamber 
of Commerce building are “How 
Shall Railways Meet the Growing 
Competition of new Transport Meth- 
ods,” “Do Present Commercial Treaty 
Policies Meet Present Day Needs,” 
“Does Trading in Futures Contribute 
to the Stability of Trade,” “Do Ex- 
isting International Conventions Offer 
Adequate Protection from Patent 
and Trade-Mark Rights,” “The In- 
ternational Movement of Capital,” 
“Air Transports,” “Double Taxa- 
tion,” and other subjects of interest. 
This congress will be the first to meet 
in the United States. 


Legislative Happenings 

With forty legislatures, more or 
less, in session, it was to be expected 
that the subject of Insurance would 
receive considerable attention from 
the law makers, but the overwhelm- 
ing number of bills affecting the busi- 
ness is nevertheless surprising. Noth- 
ing like a legislative session, however, 
to bring out the inconsistencies in 
human nature. In the mill are the 
usual number of bills putting the 
states in the insurance business, es- 
pecially the compensation insurance 
business, and at all hearings, insur- 
ance agents are out in force loudly 
advocating the curbing of private 
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rest of their sophistries. One of their 
initiative by legislative act, and all the 
pet schemes is to talk legislatures 
into taking action which would force 
business into certain agents hands. 


A recent example comes from the 
state of Washington, where a bill was 
introduced limiting agents to two per 
company unless a special tax were 
paid by the excess representatives. In 
Florida it was proposed to allow in- 
surance to be written only by agents 
living in the community where the 
risk was located; while in Oregon 
an effort was made to require com- 
panies to publish a list of their policy 
holders, the amount of insurance writ- 
ten for each, and the commission paid 
the agents. Then the non-resident 
agent was to be taxed 20%. on his 
commissions. It would seem that the 
agents’ organizations might be in bet- 
ter business than this endeavor to 
promote monopoly by enactment. If 
they would use the same eager energy 
in improving their knowledge of the 
business and their service to their 
policy holders, both they and the world 
would be better off. 

Stock insurance agents, as a class, 
have little appreciation of their duty 
to acquaint their prospects with the 
real truth and their statements about 
the mutuals are often purely menda- 
cious. Which is, of course, not 
strange, considering the misleading 
information in circulars and house 
organs frequently sent out by too 
many stock companies, who have ap- 
parently lost all sense of ethics when 
trying to combat the steadily grow- 
ing competition of the mutuals. 


Amendments Proposed to 
Ohio Compensation Law 
A’. introduced in the Ohio 

Senate to amend the workmen’s 
compensation law has been approved 
by a committee of representatives of 


employees and organized labor. 
\mong other provisions the law 


would provide: 


If neglect of an employer in failing 
to take out compensation insurance 
is wilful, a penalty of imprisonment 
in addition to the present fine is pro- 
posed. Also it is provided that in- 
jured employees of delinquent em- 
loyers receive compensation 
from the reserve fund as soon as 
awarded instead of waiting until after 
the Attorney General attempts to col- 
lect from the employer as at present. 

\ proposed amendment would pro- 
vide that when death occurs from in- 
jury, the amount of compensation 
paid to the injured person prior to 


may 
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death is to be deducted from the total 
death award and the balance paid to 
the dependents. 

An increase in the permanent par- 
tial disability award schedule is asked 
for. No increase is proposed in the 
maximum weekly compensation ben- 
efits, but the maximum temporary to- 
tal disability benefits would be in- 
creased from $3,750 to $4,000. 

Other changes proposed in the bill 
include an increase in funeral ben- 
efits from $150 to $200, the addition 
of three more compensable occupa- 
tional diseases and a provision that 
policemen and firemen will receive 
the full amount of benefits provided 
by the compensation law, less the sum 
received from their pension fund. 


State Fund in No. Dakota 


I’, E. Tunell, manager of the State 
fire and tornado insurance fund, has 
made recommendations proposing 
that premium rates of the fund be 
reduced 20 per cent, that the fund be 
permitted to invest in State bonds, 
that it be permitted to write hail in- 
surance on public buildings, and that 
the classifications of public buildings 
be changed, prescribing limitations 
placed on the amount of net lines to 
be carried by the fund on risks in 
each class. 

The financial condition of the fund 
as of Dec. 31, 1930, as reported by 
Mr. Tunell, showed a surplus of 
$1,137,720. A reserve of $103,163 
has been set aside for the payment 
of losses arising out of the recent 
State capitol building fire. 


Seek to Amend Texas 
Law on Life Insurance 
Investments 


BILL has been introduced in the 

Texas Legislature providing 
that no life insurance company shall 
be compelled as a condition precedent 
to doing business in that state, to in- 
vest in Texas securities and (or) real 
estate any specific percentage of its 
reserves which concern Texas busi- 
ness. 

Some of the large companies have 
been forced out of the state by the 
present law which requires 75% of 
such reserves to be invested in Texas 
securities. The authors of the pro- 
posed new bill say in advocating it: 

“Any taxes which may have ac- 
crued during the time certain com- 
panies have been forced out of the 
State by reason of the compulsory 
investment provision of the law are 








not remitted or waived in any man- 
ner but all such taxes which are le- 
gally due may be collected at any time 
the State takes action for that pur- 
pose. 


“The purpose of the amendment is 
to permit insurance companies which 
were forced out of the State by rea- 
son of the one objectionable provi- 
sion of the law to return to the State 
for all purposes, thereby bringing 
into the State a large amount of cap- 
ital for investment purposes. This 
will also bring to the State large sums 
in taxes on the business of those com- 
panies, which was written prior to 
their being forced out of the State, 
as well as new business which will 
be written after their return. It goes 
without saying that these companies 
would have to rent much office space 
in a great number of cities and em- 
ploy hundreds of people in carrying 
on their business in the State. 


“The most urgent thing calling for 
the amendment of this law is the need 
in Texas at all times and the extreme 
need at the present time of access to 
to the huge funds of those companies 
for loans and securities, there being 
at this time practically no other source 
supplying money for those purposes 
in Texas, with the result that money 
cannot be found in Texas today at 
any price for refinancing and new 
loans. This applies to city homes, 
farms, ranches, and industrial prop- 
erties.” 


Death of New York 
Commissioner 


LI. the world of insurance ex- 

presses sorrow over the death of 
Thomas F. Behan, who recently was 
appointed Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for the state of New York. Mr. 
Behan’s long connection with the de- 
partment qualified him as unusually 
worthy to hold his high position, and 
the public had the greatest confidence 
in his ability to give an efficient ad- 
ministration of his office. Along with 
his executive capacity he had an ex- 
ceptional grasp of the details of in- 
surance supervision, which promised 
to make his superintendency notable 
for accuracy and speed of service. 


Page Dr. Vizetelly 
George Ade, in his quality of cynical 
bachelor, said at the Chicago Athletic Club: 
“T was sitting with a little girl of eight 
one afternoon. She looked up from her Hans 
Andresen and said: 


“‘Thoes m-i-r-a-g-e 
Ade?’ 
“*Ves, my child,’ said I.”— 


spell marriage, Mr. 
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Undoubtedly the Best Way to Avoid Hail Damage Is to Hurry With the Harvest and Get It Under Cover 


State Hail Insurance 


cA Study of the Careers of State Funds as Applied to the 
Protection of Crops from Damage by the Elements 


r lr: I farmer has his troubles. Of 

that we are constantly reminded. 

One is to secure a satisfactory 
crop from his land. Another is to 
secure a fair return for that crop. 
Beth are vital. And both are inti- 
mately related to the future welfare 
of our country. Hail insurance, like 
other kinds of crop coverage, has a 
direct bearing upon the former. It is 
not, of course, a full response to the 
demand for farm relief, but it may 
be used to avert loss from one of the 
most serious hazards to which crops 
in some localities are exposed. The 
farmer who carries it is assured that 
the expenses he has incurred in plant- 
ing and cultivating a tract of land, 
as well as the profit he hopes to make 
from its produce, will not be wiped 
out in a few minutes by a destructive 
downpour if hail. 


By DAVID McCAHAN 


Assistant Professor of Insurance 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania. 


IW sections of the United States 

are immune from the hail peril, 
for where thunderstorms occur, there 
may hail storms be anticipated. But 
the great wheat belt stretching 
throughout our Middle West appears 
to suffer most heavily. Single storms 
in that territory frequently cause 
damage mounting to a million dollars 
and upwards. Against these there is 
no prevention. And after them there 
may be little or no salvage. 

The owner of an industrial plant 
may take steps to minimize the pos- 
sibility of fire or decrease the fre- 
quency and severity of industrial ac- 
cidents. But so long as any degree 
of hazard remains, he usually con- 
tinues his insurance. How much 


more necessary is it for the farmer 
who cannot avert or abate a fall of 
hail to provide himself with adequate 
protection. Alany as yet do not un- 
derstand or appreciate its value, but 
nevertheless, over $14,250,000 in pre- 
miums were paid to mutual and stock 
insurance carriers during 1929, state 
hail insurance funds receiving $2,- 
236,000 more. Even these figures 
represent a _ substantial reduction 
from premium receipts of the pre- 
vious year which were approximately 
$21,400,000 for the private carriers 
and $4,600,000 for the funds, the de- 
cline being largely attributable to poor 
crop conditions in the Dakotas and 
Minnesota. 


Hail insurance underwriting is not 
unattended with risk for the carrier 
as the loss ratio varies quite widely 
from year to year. If the figures for 
all stock mutual and_ reinsurance 











companies be combined for each of 
the seven years ending in 1929, the 
loss ratio would be: 87.3 per cent in 
1923, 84.7 per cent in 1924, 67.2 per 
cent in 1925, 51.2 per cent in 1926, 
70.0 per cent in 1927, 81.3 per cent 
in 1928 and 41.6 per cent in 1929. 
But these are averages and there- 
fore do not show the great range 
from year to year in loss ratios for 
individual companies since the fluc- 
tuations for many of them are even 
more marked. <A _ broad territorial 
distribution of risk is one means by 
which carriers attempt to stabilize 
their loss ratios, but even if one com- 
pany were writing all the hail cover- 
age in the country the foregoing fig- 
ures would indicate the impossibility 
of predicting the results of its under- 
writing operations with any degree 
of accuracy. This situation suggests 
the difficulties which confront a state 
when attempting to write such busi- 
ness only within its borders, for it 
lacks the benefits of multiple line un- 
derwriting and territorial distribution 
which most private companies enjoy, 
as well as the security of their emer- 
gency surplus or reserve funds. 
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Where States Compete 

YEVERTHELESS, six states— 

Colorado, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma and South 
Dakota—have thus far created hail 
insurance funds. The Colorado fund 
was not established until 1929, and 
wrote premiums during that year of 
only $57,673. The Oklahoma fund 
received barely more than $2,000 in 
premiums during five years of exist- 
ence, so its career was legally termi- 
nated in 1925. Of the other four only 
those in the Dakotas are of substan- 
tial importance. The reason for this 
lies largely in the methods they em- 
ploy for securing business. 

Without actually assuming the ex- 
treme paternalistic attitude of telling 
the farmer he must carry hail insur- 
ance, the Dakotas have adopted an 
automatic scheme of coverage under 
which the farmer is insured unless he 
voluntarily takes the necessary steps 
to exempt himself. The Colorado, 
Montana and Nebraska funds on the 
contrary, are optional since no pres- 
sure is brought upon farmers to in- 
sure with them. 

The automatic method seems to 
have its advantages so far as the vol- 
ume of business is concerned, since 
the Dakota funds together received 
$4,426,207 in premiums during 1928 
as compared with Montana and Neb- 
raska receipts of $170,409, whereas 
in 1929 their combined premium in- 
come was $2,025,363 as compared 
with $210,830 for the Colorado, Mon- 


tana and Nebraska funds. However, 
there has been a material decline 
within recent years in the amount of 
business written by all funds despite 
the automatic feature in the Dakotas, 
which is doubtless due in part to the 
deflation period but as well to farmers 
becoming more familiar with the pro- 
cedure for obtaining exemption, and 
to pro-rating of claims and additional 
premium assessments. The North 
Dakota experience in this connection 
is instructive. In 1919, the percen- 
tage of total crops insured with the 
fund was 67. For 1920 and the years 
following, the percentages were: 
1920 63%, 1921 61%, 1922 49%, 
1923 42%, 1924 30%, 1925 33%, 
1926 31%, 1927 41%, 1928 34% and 
1929 31% respectively. The 1927 in- 
crease in acreage protected for the 
regular $7 coverage was attributed by 
the fund in part “to the prospect for 
good crops that prevailed during the 
middle of June and which in fact con- 
tinued in the greater part of the state 
during the entire season.” But the 
higher assessments of that year as 
compared with the preceding and the 
still higher levies of 1928  subse- 
quently show their effect. It is also 
significant that less than one per cent 
of the total cropped land was insured 
in 1929 for the additional $3 per acre 
which the owner or tenant may secure 
if he desire. It is further interesting 
to note that the “automatic” method 
has not been an unqualified success, 
the manager of the North Dakota 
fund advocating in his 1930 report 
that the Legislature “repeal the pro- 
vision of compulsory, listing of crop 
for hail insurance” and adopt ‘‘vol- 
untary” listing in its stead. One rea- 
son for this is the difficulty which has 
been experienced in collecting hail in- 
demnity taxes, to overcome which 
legislation is also being sought by 
fund officials which will give these 
taxes the same status as general taxes, 
thus according them priority over 
mortgages and other liens. 
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IWVhat the States Offer 

TATE funds are designed primar- 

ily for covering grain crops only, 
fruit and vegetable crops ordinarily 
being excluded specifically or by im- 
plication. The North Dakota act, it 
is true, does purport to cover “all 
crops grown on cultivated lands,” 
but in practice its scope has been lim- 
ited to wheat, rye, barley, oats, speltz, 
flax and corn. These same crops are 
contemplated by the South Dakota 
law as well as cane, alfalfa, proso, 
millet, buckwheat and sorghum. In 
Montana, grain crops are defined to 
include timothy, clover, peas and 
beans in addition to most of those 
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just named. Only growing grain is 
insured by the Nebraska fund, po- 
tatoes, alfalfa, sugar beets and vege- 
tables being ruled out specifically. 
The rate on barley and rye is higher 
than for other grains. The Colorado 
fund divides all crops into two 
groups, Class A consisting of wheat, 
oats, emmer, speltz, corn, alfalfa, po- 
tatoes, broom corn, sorghum and mil- 
let, and Class B of beans, barley, rye 
and peas. Rates are considerably 
higher for Class B crops. 

Not only do states place greater 
restrictions upon the varieties of 
crops they will insure than do private 
companies, but they likewise limit the 
amount of coverage they will write 
per acre to a much lower sum. Thus 
the maximum for grain crops is $10 
per acre in Montana, North Dakota 
and South Dakota, and $5 per acre 
for hay crops in Montana. The us- 
ual limit is $10 per acre in Nebraska 
but as much as $15 per acre may be 
secured. The $10 limit in North Da- 
kota comprises the $7 automatic cov- 
erage and the $3 optional coverage 
which may be had upon request. In- 
surance up to $7 per acre on non-irri- 
gated crops and up to $15 per acre on 
those which are irrigated may be ob- 
tained in Colorado. 


Se 


How States Make Rates 


NTIL 1921 in Montana and 1925 

in North Dakota, no cognizance 
was taken of the fact that the fre- 
quency with which hail storms occur 
varies considerably in different parts 
of the state. As a result, all farmers 
were charged a uniform rate which 
obviously benefited some at the ex- 
pense of others and was truly equi- 
table to but few. However, all funds 
now employ some method of zoning, 
and classify different counties into 
groups according to their relative 
hazards. North Dakota now has four 
such groups, or zones (with fund 
officials desirous of increasing the 
number to five), Montana has five, 
Colorado and Nebraska each six, and 
South Dakota seven. In all states 
save North Dakota, each county is 
definitely assigned to a given zone 
prior to the hail season. The North 
Dakota system is peculiar in that the 
loss ratio experienced in any county 
during the season will determine that 
county's classification. Thus, if the 
loss ratio is under three per cent, the 
county falls in the first district; if 
between three and five per cent, in 
the second district; if over five but 
under seven per cent, in the third dis- 
trict, and if over seven per cent, in 
the fourth. 
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The rates in Colorado, Nebraska 
and South Dakota are determined in 
advance of the hail season so that 
farmers know just what they will be 
obliged to pay. Ordinarily, they are 
lower than those charged by private 
carriers. Should they not prove ade- 
quate to meet the incurred losses, 
claims will be scaled down in Colo- 
rado and Nebraska and an extra as- 
sessment levied in South Dakota. 
The Nebraska fund has been obliged 
to resort frequently to the expedient 
named, claims being prorated in 1920, 
1922, 1923, 1924 and 1927. An ex- 
tra one hundred per cent assessment 
was levied by the South Dakota fund 
in 1924. The rates of the latter two 
funds have not been high enough to 
permit the accumulation of a reserve 
of any size but Colorado rates, run- 
ning as high as 10 per cent on Class 
A and 15 per cent on Class B crops 
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in certain counties, show greater 
promise of being adequate. 
The Montana and North Dakota 


funds utilize an assessment scheme. 
When expenses and losses for a par- 
ticular hail season have been ascer- 
tained in the fall, a levy—within 
certain limits—is made upon sub- 
scribers in an amount sufficient to 
meet these obligations. This is then 
charged up against the land as a lien 
and collected with other taxes. If 
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the experience for a given season is 
favorable, this levy may be less than 
the premium which would have been 
charged by private companies. 

The maximum rates for the five 
Montana zones, are 5, 7, 8, 9 and 10 
percent. If maximum assessments, 
plus previously accumulated surplus, 
will not suffice to pay all losses in full, 
they are scaled down, as was done 
in 1923 when only 68 per cent of 
each claim was paid. (The 1923 
losses were finally paid in full in 
1929.) The maximum aggregate levy 
collected in North Dakota may not 
exceed ten per cent of the amount at 
risk, but as rates in the four zones 
must bear the same relationship to 
each other as the numbers 5, 6, 7 and 
8, a farmer located in the fourth dis- 
trict may be obliged to pay more than 
that proportion. 


ee 





In years when hail losses are light, 
the Montana assessment may include 
provision for an extra charge, the 
proceeds of which are to be used for 
building up a reserve fund, but this 
has not proven to be a very important 
factor of safety, the reserve being 
but $100,000 at the close of 1929. No 
similar provision for excess losses is 
found in the North Dakota act, but 
until 1928 a flat tax of one cent per 
acre (three cents from 1919 to 1922) 
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was laid upon all tillable land, even 
though not insured, from the pro- 
ceeds of which a $4,000,000 surplus 
was created. The object of this sur- 
plus was to supply a revolving fund 
from which losses could be paid at 
once instead of waiting until assess- 
ments should be collected with other 
taxes and remitted to the department. 


SS 


A previously indicated, rates have 
not always been adequate nor 
have they always been equitable. Ow- 
ing to lack of data, no conclusions 
along the latter line can be drawn 
with respect to the Colorado, Mon- 
tana and Nebraska funds. As re- 
gards the North Dakota fund, how- 
ever, the evidence is concrete, for the 
method of zoning and the establish- 
ment of a fixed ratio between the 
rates for each zone inevitably pro- 
duces unfairness. To illustrate, hail 
losses in one county during 1927 cost 
the fund $.11 per $100 at risk, where- 
as in another county, the cost was 
$25.51 per $100 at risk, or two hun- 
dred and thirty-two times as much. 
Farmers in the first paid a rate of 
4.8 per cent and in the second of 7.7 
per cent. If the objection be raised 
that this is only one year’s experience, 
the average costs for the past nine 
years may be used. These likewise 
show a great discrepancy though not 
to such a marked degree. For ex- 
ample, the average cost over that pe- 
riod was $1.69 per $100 in Nelson 
County and $11.77 in Bowman 
County. If counties were classified 
on the basis of their cumulative aver- 
ages rather than the record of a sin- 
gle year, it is evident that retention 
of a relationship between rates which 
prévents a subscriber who is favor- 
ably located ‘from ever securing a 
rate less than five-eighths of that 
charged for the most hazardous risk 
will produce injustice. In fairness 
to the fund’ officials, it should be 
noted that in his 1930 report, the 
manager recommends to the Legis- 
lature that it should “revise the ratio 
between the districts.” 

Manifestations of rating discrimi- 
nation and favoritism have likewise 
been observed in South Dakota. 
Farmers in certain counties there 
with very bad experience over a num- 
ber of years paid nominal rates, 
whereas those in others with low loss 
ratios were not granted the benefit 
of such. Recent reports indicate there 
has been an effort to remedy this, a 
new rating schedule having been 
adopted in 1929. 

All rates include allowance for 
some expenses of administration, but 
the cost of office quarters and the 
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salaries of various state officials who 
render incidental services to the funds 
are borne by the respective states. 
Moreover, by having county em- 
ployees solicit business and collect sa- 
sessments, tthe funds either avoid any 
expenditures for such or keep them 
at a very low level. l*urthermore, 
they are not subject to taxation. It 
is not surprising therefore that ex- 
pense ratios are fairly low. 
SOY 

Some Administrative Practices 

OUNTY assessors list for the au- 

4 tomatic funds the lands to be in- 
sured and solicit business for the 
others. County tax machinery is em- 
ployed for collecting and remitting 
premiums or assessments. Jurisdic- 
tion over the funds resides, however, 
with the insurance commissioner in 
three of the states and with a spe- 
cially created board of three members 
in Colorado and one of five members 
in Montana. Premiums must be paid 
in advance to the Nebraska fund in 
cash or by bank order. Elsewhere 
they are ordinarily handled in the 
same manner as taxes. Since taxes 
may not be received until the follow- 
ing spring, the Montana, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota funds have in 
the past found it necessary at times to 
borrow money or issue warrants to 
meet adjusted losses. As heretofore 
noted, this gave rise to imposition of 
the flat acreage tax in North Dakota 
from the proceeds of which a $4,000,- 
000 surplus has been established. 

OOS 

If Losses Run High 


HE states assume no responsibil- 

ity for the solvency of their funds. 
If losses run high, so that maximum 
assessments or premiums do not suf- 
fice to pay claims, a state hail insur- 
ance fund may either collect an extra 
assessment or scale down its pay- 
ments. Theoretically, insolvency is 
impossible. Where the assessment 
plan is in vogue, the subscriber is 
never quite certain what his cost will 
be, although he may know it will not 
exceed the maximum stipulated by 
law. But even if he does pay the 
maximum, he has no absolute assur- 
ance that all losses will be met in 
full. He is quite apt to find that a 
season which brings most injury to 
his crops will likewise bring greater 
damage to those of his neighbors, 
and may leave him facing a heavy 
uninsured loss, maximum §assess- 
ments and possibly prorated claims. 
Establishment of a definite rate in 
advance does not necessarily place 
the subscriber in any stronger posi- 
tion for if receipts do not meet losses, 
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he can not escape assessment or 
claim reduction. Suitable reinsur- 
ance agreements with sound and well- 
managed carriers would tend to effect 
greater stability but none of the funds 
has tried this means of safeguarding 
itself. The only other alternative is 
the maintenance of a large surplus 
which could be used to smooth out 
the fluctuations from year to year. 
But a glance at the surplus accounts 
will prove that they offer little guar- 
antee of stability. 


Up to January 31, 1928, the flat 
acreage tax in North Dakota had 
yielded $4,693,371. As _ elsewhere 
stated this was intended to be set 
aparte as a surplus which should 
serve as a revolving fund for paying 
losses promptly. It was not consti- 
tuted to meet disastrous losses al- 
though a special legislative act was 
passed in 1925 to allow payment of 
a $900,000 deficit sustained in 1923. 
On January 31, 1930, the amount 
shown as surplus in the balance sheet 
was exactly $4,000,000, largely rep- 
resented by uncollected taxes. 
Whether this surplus will again be 
drawn upon in case of an emergency 
is of course problematical, but the 
portion of it which could be used in 
that way is necessarily limited if it 
is to continue serving the purpose for 
which designed. Moreover, consider- 
able difficulty has been encountered, 
as previously noted, in collecting in- 
demnity taxes so that a portion of the 
assets representing this surplus is not 
only frozen but probably worthless. 
On December 1, 1929, the South Da- 
kota fund owed $600,000 on loans 
but indicated a balance of $46,901. 
Included among its assets, however, 
were unpaid premiums for 1928 and 
prior years totalling $294,406. At 
the end of 1929, Montana’s cash re- 
serve fund was about $100,000 and 
Nebraska’s almost negligible. Colo- 
rado’s fund closed its first season of 
business (December 31, 1929) with 
a balance of $31,628. 


SOoOos<~> 


By Way of Summary 

OME problems which attend the 

underwriting of hail insurance 
were suggested at the outset of this 
article. Certain of these, it was ob- 
served, are intensified for the funds 
because of the circumstances under 
which they operate. It is consequently 
not surprising that financial difficul- 
ties have been encountered, nor that 
more scientific methods and higher 
rates have resulted. But in spite of 
the fact that fund officials appear to 
be earnestly striving to render a 
satisfactory service at a low cost, 


fundamental weaknesses still _re- 
main. If they are to be eliminated, 
rates must be raised so that reinsur- 
ance may be carried and a substantial 
surplus accumulated. In this the 
funds face a real dilemma since an 
increase in rates to effect stability 
tends to eliminate the cost differen- 
tial as compared with private car- 
riers with a resultant shift in the 
volume of business to these other in- 
surers. “Paradoxical as it may 
seem,’ to quote from the writer’s 
book on State Insurance, “success 
from the standpoint of volume of 
business with the attendant diffusion 
of risk appears to be obtainable for a 
state fund only through weakening 
its financial structure by inadequate 
premiums and delay in their collec- 
tion.” 


Proposed Changes in 
Blanks Must Be Sub- 
mitted by March 15 

TTENTION has been called by 

the Committee on Blanks of the 
National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners to the rule requir- 
ing all suggested amendments and 
changes in blanks to be submitted by 
March 15th of each year for consid- 
eration during the current twelve 
months. The test of the notice fol- 
lows: 

In order to avoid all possibility of mis- 
understanding, I would again call your 
particular attention to the rule adopted 
by the committee on blanks several years 
ago, to the effect that all changes and 
amendments to any of the convention edi- 
tion annual statement blanks thereafter 
suggested or recommended should be filed 
with the chairman of the committee not 
later than March 15 of any year. (See 
paragraph 59 of the 1930 report of the 
committee on blanks.) Suggestions re- 
ceived after that date can e considered at 
the current year’s meeting only with the 
unanimous consent of the memers of the 
committee. 

The suggested changes and amendments 
and reasons therefor should be stated in a 
concise but complete form. 

Whenever convenient, 60 copies of the 
suggestions and reasons should be submit- 
ted to the chairman of the committee. This 
applies particularly to reports of confer- 
ence committees and all lengthy memoranda. 

The various classes of insurance com- 
panies should appoint committees to con- 
fer with subcommittees of the committee 
on. blanks. 


The Journal of American Insurance 
covers in each issue a wide variety 
of topics of interest to the insurance 
public. Especially is the field of mu- 
tual insurance reported in an accurate 
manner not found in other publica- 
tions. The Journal will come to your 
desk each month for the small sub- 
scription price of $2.50. Address 180 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





































A. R. Sale, Veteran of 
lowa Hardware Mutual 
Company Retires 


T THE twenty-eighth annual 

meeting of the Iowa Hard- 

ware Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany held on. January 18th, C. A. 
Knutson of Clear Lake, Iowa, was 
elected President and R. D. Austin, 
formerly of Stevens Point, Wis., 
was chosen as Secretary and Man- 
ager of the company’s operations. 
The latter succeeded A. R. Sale who 
had been Secretary and Manager 
since the concern’s organization, and 
is credited with a large part in the 
development of the institution’s thriv- 
ing business. 

For 19 years Mr. Austin was with 
the Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Wisconsin, 
and came to Mason City last summer 
to take temporary charge while Mr. 
Sale went on his first vacation. His 
success was so pronounced that he 
seemed the logical choice for the man- 
agership when Mr. Sale announced 
his purpose to retire. The latter, how- 
ever will not entirely withdraw, since 
he will assume the duties of financial 
secretary. 


ag 


R. KNUTSON, as president, 

takes the place of L. C. Abbott, 
Marshalltown, who held that position 
since 1911. In being given the presi- 
dency, Mr. Knutson was advanced 
from a place on the Board. 


He is a former president of the 
llardware association, an auxiliary 
organization, and has been identified 
with the hardware mutual for some 
15 years. He has been a member of 
the executive committee of both asso- 
ciations for a long period. 

H. I*, Leibsle, Des Moines, was re- 
elected vice president of the company. 
Only one change was made in the 
board of directors, W. I. Mueller, 
l‘ort Dodge, taking the place of C. R. 
Keating, Mount Ayr. Mr. Keating 
was one of the original members of 
the board, but was not eligible to 
membership in the association inas- 
much as he had sold out his hardware 
business. 


Oruers RE-ELECTED 


The other directors, all of whom 
were re-elected, are: Jacob Seither, 
Keokuk; R. J. Breckenridge, Brook- 
lyn; H. G. Detthof, Muscatine; G. A. 
Bieber, Fort Atkinson; J. G. Koeb- 


erle, Sumner; M. A. Trumbull, Ma- 
son and Albert Bojens, Atlantic. 
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Advises More Careful 


Insurance Selection 


MPROPER spread of insurance 

coverage and not any inadequacy 
of protection afforded under the 
American Bankers Association copy- 
righted burglary and robbery policy 
was the cause of a bank’s recent fail- 
ure to recover under a court finding 
that a pistol is not a “tool” of forcible 
entry when used in connection with a 
daylight robbery, it is declared by 
James E. Baum, Secretary of the 
American Bankers Association Insur- 
ance Committee, in a statement dis- 
cussing the decision which has caused 
misapprehension. 

“The bank in question had some 
burglary and robbery insurance which 
protected it in part, but not for its 
whole loss,’ Mr. Baum said. “In 
addition it had some burglary insur- 
ance only which did not apply to a 
daylight robbery. It was in respect 
to this one policy which covered 
‘burglary’ only that the issue arose. 
If the court had ruled that a gun was 
a ‘tool’ it would have, in effect, ex- 
tended this ‘burglary’ clause broader 
than it was contemplated to cover, but 
which would have been available 
under Clause II of the same policy. 


soa 
66 GUN in the hands of a bandit 
is not a ‘tool’ by which ‘forc- 
ible entry’ can be made into a safe 
but it is an instrument the proper 
manipulation of which makes easy 
a felonious and forcible taking of 


(Continued on Page 31) 


Drunk or Inexperienced 
Drivers Cause Few Deaths 


Most Fatalities Caused by Those Who 
Should Know Better 





W. A. FITZSIMMONS, pres- 
« ident of the Michigan Mutual 
Liability Company of Detroit in an 
endeavor to unearth facts looking 
toward the reduction of our annual 
automobile accident toll recently made 
a detailed check of the 1930 casualty 
list from the reports of insurance 
companies in the United States, and 
further, made a comparison of his 
own company’s accident experience 
with that of the Detroit Police De- 
partment. Out of this survey he has 
extracted some very interesting items 
of information for the man who 
drives a car. 
“After the report of a fatal acci- 
dent has appeared in our newspa- 
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pers” said Mr. Fitzsimmons, “we 
often hear men say ‘Something ought 
to be done about these drunken 
drivers’ or “They shouldn’t allow 
these youngsters to be driving cars.’ 
“It seems quite natural to think that 
the driver involved in a fatal accident 
must have been either drunk or inex- 
perienced, but such drivers are mostly 
experienced drivers—and sober. 


SO 


‘6 TT WOULD prove a decided 

shock to most careful motorists 
if they could sit down with the Di- 
rector of Traffic, Louis L. Berg, and 
Seret. J. W. Brown of the Detroit 
Police Dept. Traffic Accident Bureau 
and go over their monthly reports 
with them, as I have done. 

“With a decrease of automobile 
registration in 1930 there were 344 
fatalities as against 337 in 1929, and 
these reports give us all the “whys 
and wherefors. 

“December, 1930, was a_ typical 
month, showing 36 automobile acci- 
dent fatalities, 29 of which were 
pedestrians. Besides these there were 
871 non-fatal injuries, of which 519 
were pedestrian victims. 

“When the motorist with a clean 
record thinks of 907 people injured 
in one month he is apt to conjure up 
a mental picture of dark, rainy 
nights, icy pavements, wild, drunken 
or inexperienced drivers, but upon 
checking the report we find that pic- 
ture to be all wrong. 

“The majority of these accidents 
occurred on normal roadbeds and dry 
pavements in clear weather and in 
good light, instead of under adverse 
conditions. 

“Fifty-three of the injured pedes- 
trians were intoxicated as against 36 
of the motorists, but the intoxicated 
motorists killed no one.” 


« x “a 
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~ ID these accidents arise from 
defective brakes or steering 
gear? No. Only six were injured 
from that source. Speeding in the 
outskirts ? No. 75% of these accidents 
occurred within the five mile circle. 
Inexperienced drivers? No. Average 
experience of drivers involved in 
deaths was 8'4 years. Seven of them 
had driven for fifteen years. Only 
two had driven less than one year. 
“These Police Department reports 
force upon us the conclusion that the 
trouble lies with Mr. Average Motor- 
ist, for in the list of causes we find 
violations of traffic rules and ordi- 
nances of which we are all guilty at 
some time or another. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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A Layman’s Viewpoint on 
Agency Competition 


ITTING back in that easy chair which editors sup- 
my posedly possess, and seldom do, we were browsing 

through the various business journals, looking for 
some comfort concerning the depression, when up 
popped an editorial in| The Southern Pharmaceutical 
Journal which made us rub our eyes. (See Page 18). 

Here was a dissertation on the mutuals written by 
a layman, which put the facts before the public in such 
clear, accurate and interesting style, that the insurance 
world seemed at once a better place. 

The editor of The Southern Pharmaceutical Journal 
is an example of the new spirit in trade paper journal- 
ism, which is not afraid to look conditions in the face. 
He sees an opportunity to be of real service to his 
public and regardless of traditions, proceeds to convey 
the information needed. 

The tradition he overthrew was the strongly en- 
trenched idea fostered by many stock insurance agents 
that “patronizing a stock company keeps insurance money 
at home.” Before, however, taking up this specific ques- 
tion let us chuckle with the mentor of the druggists as 
he has some profitable fun with the hackneyed ideas of 
stock company “superiority.” It is cheering to observe 
how he penetrates the sophistry of the “Old Line” 
wheeze. The phrase does not frighten him at all. He 
makes faces at this bogie man which has scared so many 
insurance prospects into the expensive shelter of stock 
pclicies, and that ridiculous effigy, constructed of straw 
and wind, disappears. If there is any significance in the 
words “Old Line,” it refers, this editor intimates, to an 
old line of talk, which, upon analysis, has no basis in 
fact. Such a statement is, of course, abject heresy to 
those stock enthusiasts who are wont to print “Old 
Line” in prominent bold-face type on their circulars and 
the cards of their agents. Lut as the druggists’ editor 
points out, if anyone has a right to Old Line it is the 
mutuals, who were the original insurance companies and 
have an unbroken line of success since the earliest days 
that underwriting was devised. 

HE companion phrase to the Old Line wheeze is 

“Tegal Reserve.” Well, aren’t all the mutuals—with 
the exception of the purely assessment companies which, 
by the way, have a record nearly 100% perfect—aren’t 
all the mutuals quite as much legal reserve as the stocks ? 
The same essential laws apply to mutual financial stabil- 
itv as to stock company soundness, 

Qf necessity the organization of these two groups are 
on an essentially different basis, but the general writing 
and class mutuals are required to maintain the same 
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reserves and surpluses as the stock companies. From 
the standpoint of mere money one must be fundamentally 
as safe as the other. Then when management is con- 
sidered the mutuals have only to point to their past 
and present achievements to demonstrate a superior 
method of handling in the interests of policy holders, 
that cannot be denied. 

Going into the matter of costs the truth is well stated 
concerning the dividends of mutuals of from 25 to 40%. 
A clear parallel is drawn showing the absurdity of pay- 
ing a grocer a dollar for 60c worth of potatoes, or 
handing over $100 a month rent for a building, the 
duplicate of which could be occupied for $60. Sym- 
pathy is expressed for King Tut, who, if the Old Line 
went that far back, must have taken a trimming if he 
insured his sheep sheds in a stock company. This sym- 
pathy may be misplaced somewhat, since the ancient 
monarch was known as an excellent collector him- 
self and if insurance were existant in his day, he doubt- 
less owned the majority of the stock in the holding com- 
pany and saw to it that the royal properties received a 
good cut under the regular rate. 

Yet, as intimated in the beginning, it is the neatness 
with which the editor punctures the “keep the insur- 
ance money at home,” pomposity, that deserves especial 
notice. We confess to having missed certain points in 
our former thinking about the matter of agents, for 
the editorial directs attention to the circumstance that 
when a 25 to 40% mutual dividend comes back to the 
policy holder, this amount of money not only stays at 
home, but in the pocket of the home-town citizen who 
may use it for what he will in the community; while 
75 or 80% of the stock company premium goes out of 
town and stays out of town, many times finding its way 
to a foreign country where it enriches alien stock holders. 

The buyer of insurance may seriously doubt that the 
amount of his premium which is used to pay the com- 
mission of the stock agent actnally stays at home. The 
type of agent whose principal sales argument is based 
on the “keep your money at home” plea is the very one 
whose share is used to drive over to a distant town and 
take his family to the movies there. And the money 
might have been spent to better advantage at home had 
the householder or business man been wise enough to 
demand mutual protection, mutual service and the attend- 
ant mutual economy. 

It cannot be said that the same criticism applies to 
representatives of mutual companies who operate on the 
agency plan, since the commission in such cases does not 
interfere with dividends coming back to policyholders, 
and thus a substantial portion of the premium stays at 
home regardless of what the mutual agent may do with 
his commission. 

NOTHER pleasing feature of the editorial is the 

fact that it was inspired by the mutual advertising 
which recently appeared in the Nation’s Business, The 
Saturday Evening Post and other periodicals. This in- 
dicates that the mutual idea has only to be presented 
to the American people to gain an interested hearing. 
Undoubtedly, in the past we have not made enough of 
an effort to acquaint the vast general public with the 
facts about mutual insurance. We have left the field too 
much open to the stocks, who, instead of trying to sell 
their own insurance service have put forth such mis- 
leading propaganda, as “34 States Ban Mutual Insur- 
ance,” and other ridiculous statements. The mutuals, 
however, are rapidly clearing away this smoke screen 
which certain stock companies have sponsored and the 
public may expect, from now on, more and more of the 
same kind of dignified mutual advertising which has in 
recent months shown such gratifying results. 
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Life-Lights Against a Business Background 


The Great American Experiment 


OR some types of business 
F Washington's Birthday is a holi- 

day. It is not for the newspaper 
man, however, and I was hammering 
the keys of my typewriter with cus- 
tomary diligence when my scholarly 
friend from the university, who is 
something of a philosopher, social 
scientist and historian combined, 
dropped into the office to ask me if 
1 would go to lunch with him. He 
had no classes, and, for the moment, 
was, in the matter of leisure, on a 
par with a wealthy trustee of his in- 
stitution whose bank was keeping 
the notable anniversary in a patriotic 
abstention from work. 

I had to decline the luncheon in- 
vitation, but my _  undiscouraged 
friend lingered—and talked. The 
writing of the article on which my 
thought had been concentrated was 
necessarily suspended. I am now 
seeking compensation for time out 
by making use of the conversation 
that followed upon this interruption. 

DOD 
66& ZOU are among the fortunate,” 
said I, “on this natal day of the 
Father of his Country. Some of us, 
you see, remain slaves in spite of all 
his efforts to establish a republic de- 
voted to the ideal of liberty.” 

“More or less a willing slave, I 
fancy,” he answered me, as he sat 
himself in the most comfortable chair 
in my office, slouching recumbently 
for what was evidently going to be 
no hurried visit. 

“Oh, I like to loaf just as much 
as you do,” I retorted, “and get much 
less chance.” 

“Talking about the occasion which 
has set me at freedom to annoy my 
busier friends,” he drawled, “what 
do you think of the great experiment 
which George had so big a part in 
launching, now that it has been under 
way for 150 years and more?” 

“Well, lately I have been going too 
fast as one of the cogs in its opera- 
tion to have any time for thinking 
about it,” I said. “I feel like the 
chap who remarked recently that one 
has to keep running at top speed 
these days in order to stand still.” 

My friend chuckled. 

“Sort of squirrel cage feeling, eh?” 

“Something of the sort, I sup- 
pose.” He irritated me a little by 
forcing my attention to this unsatis- 
factory phase of living. 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


“[ am in the happy situation of 
being paid to sit down and _ think,” 
he continued, ‘and I confess I have 
been endeavoring to earn my salary. 
And in the process | have been think- 
ing a little about you squirrels, and 
your part in the experiment. I have 
been wondering whether it would 
not be a profitable thing for you if 
you took an occasional day off for 
thought—and incidentally for all of 
us who are involved in the experi- 
ment. Of course I am only a uni- 
versity professor, and my thinking is 
probably regarded by practical men 
like yourself as wholly academic and 
aloof and unrelated to the great 
problems with which the business 
world is concerned. May be you are 
right.” 

“T never said anything like that,” 
I snapped. I was irritated again by 
his use of the phrase “practical men.” 
When a professor uses that designa- 
tion he is usually ironical. 





SS 


66 RUE,” he said, “and as a news- 

paper man, perhaps, you escape 
accurate classification among the 
practical. Nevertheless your con- 
tacts are largely with that element of 
the population which so classifies it- 
self—the practical men of commerce 
and industry, the practical politi- 
cians, and the like. They are the men 
to whom you give your big headlines 
—they and the most practical of all, 
the gentlemen who manage the rack- 
ets, and remove obstructions by the 
use of a gun.” 

“For a man supposedly enjoying a 
holiday you are in a strangely sar- 
castic humor,” I told him. 

“Forgive me,” he begged, “I have 
no wish to offend.” But he chuckled 
as he said it, and I misdoubted his 
good intentions. 

“You see,” he said—picking up his 
discourse—‘T have been wondering 
why business, with all its practicality, 
tolerates these recurring cycles of 
depression, and contents itself with 
explaining on each occasion that it is 
suffering from over-production. To 
a mere professor it seems strange that 
because there is too much food people 
should have to go hungry; because 
there is too much coal people should 
have to shiver; because there are too 


many shoes people should have to go 
with their soles on the ground. The 
great American experiment seems to 
be working less successfully here 
than at some other points, although 
this is not the only point where an 
impractical observer like myself 
finds opportunity and provocation to 
be critical. 
SSD 


‘¢ 7 AM not pretending that I can 

solve the problem of escape 
from depressions at more or less 
regular intervals. Economists tell us 
their arrival is almost as certainly 
and accurately predictable under 
present system and _ practice as 
eclipses of the sun are for the astron- 
omer. Some of them are saying that 
we may look for another about 1937 
or a little later. What troubles me is 
that with the development of our 
modern world these periods of so- 
called ‘over-production’ or ‘under- 
consumption’—the experts cannot 
agree as to which is the right label 
are likely to become more severe 
and prolonged, since they are tend- 
ing, apparently, to involve many 
countries at one time, and to bring 
into the problem factors which are 
more delicate and difficult to control 
than those that operated in simpler 
days. 

“Tt occurs to me that if the busi- 
ness men and the economists could 
get together in advance and discuss 
the, possibilities of preventing or 
mitigating the depression which, in 
the ordinary course of things, lies 
ahead like a neglected bad spot in the 
road, combined wisdom might be 
able to make a better job of handling 
our affairs than has been made in 
the past. There is a risk that if this 
sort of forethought and planning is 
not shown by business leadership, 
some of the theorists and radicals 
may run away with the problem and 
make a bad mess of the great experi- 
ment in which the American people 
have | sen engaged so long and with 
such high hope. 

“Well, I have unburdened my 
soul,” he concluded, as he rose from 
his chair and edged toward the door. 
“Thank you for listening. Sorry you 
wont lunch with me.” 

“Sorry I can't,” I said, “but I just 
must make some use of the areas of 
my so-called brain which have been 
left undisturbed by your talk.” 
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Druggists Favor Mutuals 


Editorial on Mutual Insurance Appearing in the December 
1930 Issue of the Southern Pharmaceutical Journal 


CCORDING to the Federation 
A of Mutual Fire Insurance 

Companies in a recent issue of 
Nation’s Business, published by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States there are 75 legal re- 
serve mutual insurance companies 
under state supervision. One of 
these was established in 1752. There 
are five of them that are more than 
100 years old, there are nine that 
are between 75 and 100 years old, 
there are ten that are between 50 and 
75 years old, there are 30 that are 
between 25 and 50 years old and 20 
that are between 10 and 25 years. 
Now will some interested pill hustler 
kindly inquire what this has to do 
with the drug business ? 

It has a lot to do with the drug 
business. Druggists who are pro- 
gressive are always looking for a 
chance to reduce overhead. When 
we say progressive druggist we mean 
just that. We are not talking about 
the chap who runs a checker game 
behind the prescription partition. We 
are not referring to the specimen who 
operates a drug store in order that 
he may have a place to ge to each 
morning and a place to come back 
from at night. In this classification 
we are talking about the progressive 
druggist who is in the drug business 
to make a living and a few shekels 
for the rainy day that always comes. 

ISS 


HERE are mutual fire insur- 

ance companies in the drug field 
that save their policy holders from 
25 to 40 per cent. There is also a 
stock company in the drug field that 
saves its policy holders 25 per cent. 
When we say mutual, we mean mu- 
tuals with a legal reserve, and in no 
sense is this to be construed to mean 
reciprocals or other organizations 
whose loss-paying power is not 
proven. We wish to say here that 
when a druggist exercises himself to 
get an extra 2 per cent on drug store 
merchandise when for the duration 
of his business career he has been 
overlooking a 25 per cent to 40 per 
cent discount on his fire insurance it 
looks like there is a screw loose 
somewhere in his thinking machin- 
ery. 

Many druggists have for years 
been fed the bunk of patronizing 
home industry, the local agent pos- 
ing as home industry; he gets paid 


for being home industry and we can- 
not blame him for getting away with 
it if he can, but we could be arrested 
for what we think about a druggist 
who will stand for the gunless hold- 
up of from 25 per cent to 40 per cent 
of each premium dollar. Just what 
is this home industry dodge when 
applied to fire insurance? The cry 
for patronizing home industry is a 
cry for keeping home money at 
home. How much of your premium 
does the local agent keep at home? 
His personal cut in your insurance 
premium should bé around 20 per 
cent. This being the case he must 
send 80 per cent out of the home 
town. The insurance company that 
insures nothing but the property of 
retail druggists leaves from 25 per 
cent to 40 per cent of your premium 
not only in the home town but in 
your own cash register. This home 
industry gag has white whiskers and 
is the world’s rottenest joke when 
applied to drug store insurance. If 
a grocer charged you $1.00 for 60 
cents’ worth of potatoes you would 
not buy them from him. There are 
two store buildings that stand side 
by side, one is as good as the other, 
each location is as valuable as the 
other. One of these belongs to a 
man living in Squeedunk, Alaska, 
and rents for $60.00 a month, the 
other is the property of Deacon 
Jawsmith, who lives across the street, 
and he asks $100.00 a month for it. 
Can you by any chance visualize 
yourself sacrificing 40 iron men each 
month on the alter of home industry ? 
We believe in patronizing home in- 
dustry with price and service equal, 
but if patronizing home industry 
costs 40 per cent more then it be- 
comes philanthropy practiced by 
martyrs. There is another joke that 
should have been outlawed by the 
circus clowns in 1880. That is the 
drug business of the local agent. You 
may say “the local agent trades at 
my store.” He probably has a drug 
business of $11.00 a month, includ- 
ing cigarettes and postage stamps, 
which he has to divide between two 
or three stores in order to make the 
joke stand up. The local agent’s 
drug account is one of the phoniest 
myths since the farmers quit trying 
to win real money by designating the 
walnut shell under which the little 
ball was located. 





E DO not blame the local 

agent for getting away with 
this, he is a pretty smart boy to 
make it work, but fattening a bunch 
of stockholders and feeding an army 
of local agents from money extracted 
from druggists over and above the 
price they should pay appeals to us 
about like holy water appeals to the 
prince of demons, and in a fight be- 
tween the retail druggists and any- 
body else on earth, or elsewhere, we 
will be found trying to do our bit 
for the pill producers of cur neck of 
the woods. Many druggists are sav- 
ing money by turning to insurance 
companies who provide a special in- 
surance service for druggists only, 
companies who do not write any- 
thing but the property of druggists. 
They get a saving, and as much 
safety as they can get any where, 
from these legal reserve mutual fire 
insurance organizations. A mutual 
with a legal reserve is under no com- 
pulsion to make profits for stock 
holders, there are no stock holders. 
Premiums .are the sole source of 
revenue of fire insurance companies 
and the ones who are not burdened 
with a flock of excess baggage such 
as stock holders and local agents are 
able to operate for less money and 
sell insurance to drug stores at sav- 
ings that are worth while. 

There is another sweet ointment 
with which local agents are wont to 
smear themselves, it is the “Old 
Line” wheeze. How do they get that 
way? Are they any nearer “Old 
Line” than the mutual that has been 
in business from 20 to 100 years? 
Did they carry insurance on the 
sheep sheds of King Tut? If they 
did it on the plan of today they prob- 
ably hung the old boy for too much 
money for it. Fire insurance is one 
of the fixed charges in the overhead 
expense of operating a drug store. It 
has to be paid every year and it 
should be bought from reliable in- 
surance companies who make a spe- 
cialty of fire insurance for druggists. 
This is the day of specialists, the 
general store that used to carry every- 
thing from stramonium to. strap 
hinges, and from carpets to calomel 
tablets is gone. The old family doc- 
tor who treated appendicitis with a 
mustard plaster and goiter with an 
ice bag may be doing a little business 
now but the serious ailments of life 
are being cared for by specialists. 
There is no reason why there should 
not be specialists in the fire insurance 
business. The company that sticks 
to drug stores of the better class is 
naturally able to save money for that 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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The Foundation of Wealth in Germany Is Built Principally by the Labor of Her Common People 


American and German Insurance 


Interchange of Ideas Based On the Experience of Companies Operating 
Beyond Their Own National Borders Would Make for Progress 


N view of the eminently inter- 
national character generally 
conceded to insurance it would 

be strange indeed if no reciprocal 

relations and influences existed 

between two countries with such a 

remarkable economic and cultural 

development as the United States 
and Germany both of which have 
been successful in the sphere of 


insurance, though in quite differ- 
ent directions. Generally speak- 
ing, however, both the Germans 
fail to recognize the influence 
which has been exerted by the 
American on the German insur- 
ance business and, vice-versa, large 


parts of the American people fail 
to realize what developments in 
the American insurance evolution 
are due to German influences. The 
reason is that an insurance com- 
pany of one country copying some 
feature from a company of another 
country will not only fail to di- 
vulge the source of its innovation 
but is even apt to conceal it, be- 
cause it would rather be credited 


with originality and inventive gen- 
ius of its own than be considered 


By PROF. DR. ALFRED MANES 


Berlin 


an efficient imitator of others. 
Hence in most cases scientific pub- 
lications afford the only means of 
finding out where this or that prac- 
tical innovation originally came 
from, though even the large ma- 
jority of scientific writers are 
norant of the sources. The latter, 
as a rule, are revealed only in books 
by authors who are about equally 
well versed in the literature and 
the development of the insurance 
of two countries, and there are 
very few of them. 


o- 
1g 


HE greatest influence on the 

German insurance business has 
undoubtedly been exerted by 
American life insurance. This is 
to be explained above all by the 
fact that it comprises nearly three- 
fourths of all the life insurance 
policies written throughout the 
world, which means that it has by 
far the widest experience and to 
maintain its predominant position 
and provide for its further growth 








is compelled to introduce a con- 
tinuous series of epochal innova- 
tions which very often are as many 
improvements of the position of 
the insured. In view of this there 
is no denying the fact that what 
the Americans have achieved in 
life insurance is of very high order 
both in quantity and quality, and 
they lead all the others. 
American life insurance com- 
panies, however, have been doing 
business in Germany decades ago 
and could successfully undertake 
to compete with the German insur- 


ance concerns. In doing this they 
most conspicuously featured the 
various advantages and conces- 


sions granted to the insured in the 
policy conditions and in this way 
compelled the German companies 
to adapt their less liberal condi- 


tions to the American standards. 
The Germans while successfully 
emulating the good features of 


their competitors, at the same time 
were quick to learn from their 
drawbacks and errors which in the 
nature of things were not lacking. 
The developments here referred to 
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are now lying back scores of years. 
They began in 1868 when the Ger- 
mania Life Insurance Company at 
New York (established in 1860 as 
a stock company) started doing 
business in Germany. It was fol- 
lowed in 1877 by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States, at New York (established 
in 1859 as a joint stock company) ; 
in 1882 the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company (established as a 
mutual company in 1845) and in 
1886 the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company (founded in 1842) en- 
tered Germany. It is especially by 
the three last named large com- 
panies that the German policy con- 
ditions have been most strikingly 
influenced. While the Germania 
Life has been doing business in 
Germany without interruption un- 
til the world war and on a limited 
scale even until 1917, the other 
three companies were compelled to 
discontinue writing new business 
in Prussia during the nineties of 
the last century. Two of them 
withdrew entirely from Germany 
when the Federal Supervision law 
of 1901 went into force; only the 
New York Life, which was read- 
mitted to Prussia in 1899 contin- 
ued its operations in Germany 
after the promulgation of the Fed- 
eral Supervision law until the be- 
ginning of the world war. But 
even during the last years Ameri- 
can innovations continued to pen- 
etrate into Germany, although all 
competition worth speaking of has 
long since ceased on the part of 
American companies. 


o> 


HE fairly striking influence of 

the American on the German 
life insurance was quite consider- 
ably promoted by certain “im- 
ponderables” which should not be 
passed by unnoticed. Among them 
is an inclination on the part of 
the German public — which has 
been very much in evidence at 
least for some decades in the past 
—to insure with foreign com- 
panies, especially those larger 
than the German ones and con- 
sidered to be financially stronger, 
which in many instances succeeded 
in attracting a great number of 
individuals among the unsophis- 
ticated public by a very adroit use 
of extensive advertising and pro- 
paganda. Added to this is the cir- 
cumstance that increasingly large 
strata of the German public were 
getting used to international eco- 
nomic relations. If American 
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companies had been operating in 
Germany during the currency in- 
flation the probabilities are that a 
very considerable part of the new 
business would have gone their 
way. 

In passing now to a more de- 
tailed enumeration of those fea- 
tures of German life insurance 
which are of American origin, our 
account can only refer to a few of 
them which are especially im- 
portant. First of all the brokerage 
or first year’s commission to the 
broker or agent should be pointed 
to, which originated in the U. S., 
whereas formerly collection fees 
only were paid by the German 
companies. The introduction of 
first year’s commissions has, no 
doubt, very considerably increased 
the energy of insurance agents, 
since it enabled them to derive a 
far greater income from the ac- 
quisition of applications for life 
insurance. Quite as striking, how- 
ever, are the improvements which 
were effected in the policy condi- 
tions of the German concerns 
under the pressure from the com- 
peting American companies. The 
latter were trying with unvarying 
success to adapt policy conditions 
to the steadily increasing demands 
and requirements of international 
trade and traffic, to develop the 
technical details of the surrender 
value and paid-up insurance fea- 
tures, and to find proper ways of 
including risks, which up to that 
time had been excluded. Conces- 
sions which are now familiar and 
important to every German in- 
sured, such as unrestricted resi- 
dence, nonforfeiture of policy, in- 
contestability, ar¢ “made in U. S.” 
and have been imported from there 
into Germany. The great variety 
of the combinations offered by the 
American companies, together 
with the above-mentioned innova- 
tions—which, however, were often 
supplemented by dangerous esti- 
mates of dividends which never 
materialized—proved very attrac- 
tive and interesting to the German 
public. Especially is this true of 
the liberal way in meeting the re- 
quirements of insured by permit- 
ting them to travel anywhere in 
any way desired and to sojourn 
wherever they pleased in the world 
without prejudice to their life in- 
surance policies. 


The unfavorable attitude orig- 
inally taken by the German com- 
panies towards the American in- 
novations was probably due in 
some measure to the fear lest the 


soundness and stability of the busi- 
ness be impaired by the increased 
risks. As a matter of fact this fear 
proved to be justified at least in 
regard to non-forfeiture conceded 
right at the start of the insurance, 
since the American companies later 
took a step backwards, no longer 
assuming this risk without a pre- 
liminary term excluding it. 


No doubt the three American 
giants have noted with great satis- 
faction, at the time, a statement 
made by the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Leipzig in 1901, as fol- 
lows: “It cannot be denied that 
they rendered invaluable service to 
the entire German life insurance 
business, on the one hand, by 
prompting the German companies 
to equal them in their assiduous 
business activity, and thus ma- 
terially contributing to making life 
insurance popular in Germany, and 
on the other hand by having com- 
pelled the German companies and 
still continuing to compel them to 
pay proper attention in their vari- 
ous insurance plans and conditions 
to the needs and requirements of 
the public. The rise of the life insur- 
ance business during the decade 
from 1880 to 1890 is in no small 
measure to be credited to the 


Americans.” 
DOD 


A® hinted above, such a claim 
can no longer be made for the 
decade from 1920 to 1930; yet it is 
worthy of special note that during 
the last few years two of the 
American innovations have been 
adopted in Germany, viz.: The in- 
creased accident benefits, i. e., the 
payment of double or a multiple of 
the amount of life insurance in the 
event of death as a result of an ac- 
cident, and the group life insur- 
ance. For the latter, however, there 
is but very limited room in Ger- 
many, because through the exist- 
ing workmen’s and employes’ 
compulsory old age, permanent 
disability, accident and sick bene- 
fit insurance more than one-third 
of the German population are far 
better provided for than they could 
ever be through group insurance, 
since the latter is almost invariably 
pure risk insurance. 

In conclusion attention has to be 
called to the Life Conservation 
Endeavors as the latest German 
importation from the United States 
in the sphere of life insurance. But 
thereby hangs a peculiar story, 
since this movement, which is 
most vigorously propagated by the 
largest American life insurance 
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company, the Metropolitan Life 
at New York, is at once an in- 
stance most clearly illustrating the 
influence of German spirit on the 
American life insurance. 


I still remember quite clearly 
when about 22 years ago Dr. Lee 
K. Frankel, who earned high 
credit for his work in connection 
with life conservation, called upon 
me at Berlin, how I put him on the 
proper road for making a study of 
life conservation and sickness pre- 
vention which, while foreign to 
private German insurance com- 
panies, were quite familiar to the 
public institutes in charge of the 
compulsory social permanent dis- 
ability insurance. It is an instance 
of the ingenious business efficiency 
of American life insurance leaders 
that they have now incorporated 
one of the principal advantages of 
the German compulsory social in- 
surance over voluntary private in- 
surance in the American life insur- 
ance business as a constituent part 
of its operation. in making a 
study of American insurance, a 
German physician, Dr. Neustatter, 
became specially interested in life 
conservation, and after his return 
to Germany he successfully trans- 
planted on German soil what he 
was convinced was an American 
institution. Originally he was not 
aware of the fact that in doing this 
he simply re-imported the German 
idea! 

DsO> 


HE fight against accidents, 
which resultes in the reduction 
of claim payments to the victims 
and thereby equally concerns ac- 
cident and liability insurance com- 
panies, is another feature which 
was at least partially brought to 
America from Germany, and in 
this case it is to Messrs. Schwedt- 
man and Emery that, likewise 
many years ago while they were 
pursuing their studies in Germany, 
[ was able to render some assist- 
ance in the completion of their ex- 
cellent work on accident preven- 
tion. They too have learned ex- 
clusively from the compulsory 
German social insurance and util- 
ized its experiences for the benefit 
of the American insurance busi- 
ness, ° 
Why it is predominantly, per- 
haps even exclusively, the govern- 
mentally prescribed German _ in- 
surance that should have served as 
a teacher to American private 
companies in a number of different 
respects, rather than the practice 
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of German private companies, is 
probably explained by the differ- 
ence existing between the Ameri- 
can and the German mentality. 
Generally speaking, Americans, 
whether they be employers or 
workmen, are used from tradition 
to place the greatest stress on per- 
sonal initiative and a sense of in- 
dividual responsibility, and accord- 
ingly they are apt to look upon 
insurance policies as indispensable 
items of their inventory which 
they require for carrying on their 
business. On the other hand, Ger- 
mans deciding to take out insur- 
ance, unless compelled by law to 
do so, are often enough acting only 
under pressure of some apprehen- 
sion. Besides, American wives, 
following their very pronounced 
instinct to have their husbands 
make ample provision for their 
needs in life, are undoubtedly ef- 
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ficient advocates of insurance, and 
certainly better ones than German 
wives. Moreover the custom of 
buying all sorts of things on the 
installment plan, which is far more 
general in the States than in Germany, 
materially favors insurance. And it 
is in the most important form of in- 
surance—that on their livgs—thaet 
Americans see a means of providing 
a future fund for those dependent on 
them, and doing it on the install- 
mente plan. 

To these factors which have ex- 
isted before there has since been 
added, as a moving power pri- 
marily for the American life in- 
surance business, the propagandist 
effect the world war produced for 
the life insurance idea by hammer- 
ing a consciousness of the uncer- 
tainty of life into the heads of a 
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Farming in Many German Districts Is a Family Affair 


















German Insurance 
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great many people who were less 
inclined formerly to think of the 
passing away of all earthly things 
and the possibility of making some 
provision, however limited, for 
those dependent upon them. This, 
however, does not apply with 
equal force to Germany in view of 
the compulsory social insurance 1n 
that country. 

Perhaps even more interesting 
than the facts we have dealt with 
regarding reciprocal relations 
which have taken place so far 
would be an essay dealing with 
what the American and the Ger- 
man insurance business could and 
ought to learn from eath other in 
the future. If a careful study were 
made in the U. S. of the German 
scientific insurance literature—if, 
above all, translations were pub- 
lished there of the most important 
German works on insurance this 
would undoubtedly enable Ameri- 
can business genius to utilize a 
good many German ideas to the 
advantage of American business. 


Treatise on Fire Loss 


Adjustments 
A difficult field of Fire Loss Ad- 


justment Problems in the United 
States, is published under that title 
by John Spencer, Inc., of Chester, 
Pa., the author being Oscar S. Nelson 
of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania. .\ section of the pref- 
ace, quoted below, gives a resume 
of the purpose of the volume. 


NEW book venturing into the 


“Fire loss adjustment problems in 
the United States have probably ex- 
isted since the first insured fire loss 
occurred. The problems today are 
not the same as when the fire insur- 
ance business was first organized, for 
the adjustment problems change with 
changing insurance practices, laws, 
and business conditions. As an ex- 
ample of this; when fire insurance 
was first written there was a very 
close relationship between the in- 
sured and the high officials of the 
company. Both parties to the con- 
tract knew exactly what property was 
covered and its condition and value. 
There was very little opportunity for 
disagreement as to the amount pay- 
able in the event of a loss. Further- 
more, the moral character of the in- 
sured was known at the time the rate 
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was set and the insurance written, as 
well as at the time the adjustment was 
negotiated. 

SOs 


66 FSROM a very modest beginning, 

the business of fire insurance 
has grown tremendously. It is no 
longer possible for the company of- 
ficials to deal directly with the in- 
sured. The business is now transacted 
through the medium of various spe- 
cialized representatives. Rates are 
set, insurance is written and adjust- 
ments are made by different agencies, 
and the insured seldom if ever comes 
into contact with the owners or di- 
rectors ot the company. As a result 
ot the changes in the methods of con- 
ducting the business of insurance and 
the growth and increasing specializa- 
tion of industry, fire loss adjustment 
at present is taced by many serious 
problems. Efforts have been made to 
solve these problems as they arose, 
but there is still a great deal of room 
lor improvement in the adjustment 
situation. 

“The present-fire loss adjustment 
problems are considered from the 
standpoint of (1) the insurer and 
available adjustment agencies, (2) 
the property and insurance coverage, 
and (3) the insured and adjustment 
service. The question of loss adjust- 
ment from the point of view of un- 
derwriters is taken up in the second 
and third chapters. The second chap- 
ter deals with the evolution of ad- 
justment methods of fire insurance 
companies. It shows the causes un- 
derlying each important change in 
the adjustment machinery. The third 
chapter outlines the present agencies 
and personnel used in effecting settle- 
ments with claimants. The impor- 
tance of each agency is shown, and 
the character of the personnel avail- 
able is considered. In this chapter 
also, the subject of public fire loss 
adjusters is discussed. * * * ” 

oOowe 


ROM a very modest beginning, 
the business of fire insurance 
treated in the sixth chapter. 

In the fourth and fifth chapters 
the question of the prosperity and 
insurance coverage is treated. Chap- 
ter four deals with the economic, and 
chapter five with the legal aspects of 
property valuation. The subject of 
the insured and adjustment service is 
treated in the sixth chapter. 


Earning Their Keep 
“How are you getting on keeping bees?” 
“Very well. We have not had much honey, 


but the bees have stung my mother-in-law 
several times.” —Passing Show. 





Auto Claims 


(Continued from Page 8) 


true that where labor boards pre- 
dominate that the experience may 
not have been satisfactory under. the 
Workmen’s Compensation law, but 
this board here suggested should not, 
and therefore, would not, be of that 
type, being composed of at least 
three professional men and the other 
two of a type that would understand 
the questions involved. 

If this plan or some similar plan is 
not placed into effect, there is only 
one answer and that is to continue 
to increase the rates year by year 
until they practically become intoler- 
able. The increased number of 
automobile accidents at the present 
time is bound to increase the rates 
proportionately, but increased ver- 
dicts brought in by careless jurors 
may have the effect ultimately of al- 
most doubling the rates. The courts, 
under the present jury system, are 
“sowing the wind and will reap the 
whirlwind” by increased rates and 
increased costs to the general public. 
The public will stand a certain 
amount of increases without com- 
plaining but when they learn, as 
every man must learn, that unjust 
verdicts are obtained for the benefit 
of those who are in position to frame 
their testimony, thereby causing in- 
creased rates on the insurance of 
others, the honest citizen will cast 
about to see if some means cannot be 
adopted whereby justice may be 
done to all, and that the many be 
not taxed for the benefit of the fa- 
vored few. 

There is no method provided, nor 
can it be provided, for fixed indemni- 
ties but we think under this plan 
that unjust awards, while not en- 
tirely eradicated may be lessened 
and reduced to the actual damage 
sustained placing the responsibility 
where it should rest and the entire 
subject be handled in a more com- 
prehensive manner than that now in 
practice. 

When Silence Is Golden 


Lawyer—‘Mr. Peck, your wife has been 
arrested and is bend held incommunicado. 
But the police chief is easy and a little 
money—” 

Henry Peck—‘Fine, fine, and tell him that 
there’s ten dollars for him for every day he 
can keep her that way.” 

—Case and Comment (Chicago). 


And Ring the Bell 
Client (just acquitted of burglary charge) 
—‘Well, good-by. Ill drop in by you 
some time.” 
Counsel—‘“‘All right, but make it in day- 
time, please.”"—Washington Herald. 
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State Old Age Pensions 


Arguments Pro and Con Bearing on the Old Question of Whether 
Government Should Engage in Relief Enterprises 


HIN I was in college there 

was a course in sociology con- 
cerning that subnormal set of classes 
incapable of self-support designated 
as dependents, defectives and delin- 
quents. In general, institutional care 
was provided for these classes re- 
spectively by poorhouses, asylums 
and jails. The abnormality of the in- 
dividuals who belonged to this group 
was evident and it was clearly the 
essential desire of each normal indi- 
vidual to keep himself from lapsing 
into any one of these undesirable 
classifications. 

There were four subdivisions of 
the dependent class—the very young, 
the disabled, the unemployed and the 
very old. The very young, orphaned 
and without family care, were to be 
given education so that at maturity 
they might graduate from the state 
of dependency into a condition of 
self-support. The disabled group 
might be granted medical treatment 
in hospitals operated through the 
poor relief system so that a return 
to health and a self-supporting sta- 
tus could ensue. Should invalidity 
become chronic the individual shared 
the situation with the very old where 
inability to earn became a permanent 
status. The unemployed might be 
either unemployable or temporarily 
out of work. “Unemployable,” upon 
analysis, might indicate membership 
in the chronic disability group or in 
the group of delinquents or irre- 
sponsibles which require institutional 
restraint. The fact that an individual 
was temporarily unemployed might, 
to a certain extent, be charged 
against society as a whole rather than 
entirely against the individual. Pro- 
vision for this class might be so 
planned as to remedy the temporary 
unemployment status and to avoid 
the permanence of such assistance. 

SSD 


HE aged poor differed from 

these other classes in that once 
a permanent dependent superannua- 
tion status had been determined there 
seemed to be no exit from the group 
save by way of death, in spite of 
the occasional spectacular case 
where the poorhouse inmate became 
heir to a tidy fortune. Since, how- 
ever, it was known that the death 
rates among the aged were high and 


By W. RULON WILLIAMSON 


From An Address Delivered Before 
The Casualty Actuarial Society. 


the expectancy of life limited to a 
few years, and since it was believed 
that in the main conditions were im- 
proving in society, it was expected 
that the number of the aged poor 
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munity has considered that after the 
wrench of making the assignment to 
the poorhouse has been accepted by 
the individual that this method of 
providing for the old is simple, eco- 
nomical and satisfactory. 


This assumption is now _ being 
questioned. State legislatures 


Type of Old People Who May Be an Asset to Their Community 


might be regarded as relatively con- 
stant or possibly subject to decrease 
so that methods of care once estab- 
lished the problem could be assumed 
to be practically settled. 

The institution to which old 
people were committed was known 
as the poorhouse, the almshouse, or 
the poor farm, depending on local 
conditions. They were sometimes 
county, sometimes town or city af- 
fairs, maintained by taxes under the 
management of political appointees. 
While there has always been a con- 
flict between the sense of smug satis- 
faction with the conditions of admin- 
istration and a desire for more hu- 
mane, more individual consideration 
of the inmates as a whole, the com- 


throughout the country are consider- 
ing providing for the old through old 
age pensions so that assignment to a 
poorhouse will not be the sole means 
of provision for the aged but instead 
the deficiency in income may be re- 
moved and the individual may be al- 
lowed to continue as nearly normal a 
life as possible outside of an insti- 
tution. 

The poorhouse was not devised 
for the aged poor alone but the 
obvious inadvisability of subjecting 
children to the same conditions to 
which the other dependent groups 
were being submitted became ap- 
parent and special care has been as- 
signed to them, sometimes in orphan- 
ages—more recently, where possible, 
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in individual homes. The advance of 
adequate diagnosis of conditions has 
resulted in the discovery that a large 
proportion of the group with ages 
between childhood and old age had 
defects calling for treatment and 
specialized care in other institutions. 
This has left in the poorhouses the 
unfortunate dependent aged and 
many individuals with subnormal 
mentality and physique but with ab- 
normalities not so pronounced as to 
call for treatment in asylums or in 
other specialized institutions. Where 
such inmates are numerous their ef- 
fect upon the relatively normal aged 
must be depressing. 


or, 


UCH poverty as to require as- 

signment to a poorhouse as a 
last resort has been considered by 
the individual as a disgrace not mere- 
ly to himself but to his family, and 
the responsible members of the 
family have shared this belief and 
have attempted to extend help where 
needed so as to prevent any near rel- 
ative going to the poorhouse. Prob- 
ably one of the major influences op- 
erating upon many individuals to 
curb extravagance and, when the 
feeling of horror of poverty grows 
too strong, to prevent even wise ex- 
penditure, has been the fear of drop- 
ping into the subnormal category of 
poorhouse inmates. 

The development of workmen’s 
compensation with a cash payment 
to the victims of industrial accidents 
and to their dependents, the very 
rapid progress in insurance with its 
money benefits, the extension of in- 
stitutional relief or social insurance 
in Europe, have turned the attention 
of legislators, welfare workers and 
others to a similar possibility of cash 
relief rather than institutional care 
for the aged. Three organizations— 
The American Association for Labor 
Legislation, The Association for Old 
Age Security and The Fraternal Or- 
der of Eagles—have made the sub- 
stitution cash for care a major 
issue. The Association for Old Age 
Security seems to exist solely to urge 
state pensions. The Fraternal Order 
of Eagles may have other reasons for 
existence but their publicity centers 
entirely upon this aim. The three 
organizations have sponsored legis- 
lation in practically every state 
stressing old age pensions. They are 
also interested in the possibility of 
federal legislation to reinforce and 
make uniform state legislation. They 
claim credit for laws already enacted 
and the interest developed in other 
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states, and their sales ability is prob- 
ably a very important element in 
supplying the legislatures with clear- 
ly expressed reasons for the legis- 
lation. 

The general form of the law now 
being pushed provides that the citi- 
zen over the age of 70 without ade- 
quate means of support shall receive 
from the state an income of approxi- 
mately $1.00 a day, citizenship in the 
state and residence in the state for 
about fifteen years to be prerequi- 
sites ; the costs being divided between 
the state and the local county or town 
administration. State costs may be 
met currently from annual appropria- 
tions by the legislature. Property of 
more than $5,000 or income of at 
least $300 excludes the individuals 
from consideration, while family re- 
sponsibility is to care for many indi- 
viduals and keep them from state 
aid. 

Obviously no general law such as 
this will be passed uniformly in each 
state and the various states have 
adopted individual varients of this 
general program. laws have been 
passed in California, Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New 
York, Utah, Wisconsin and Wyom- 
ing, and in the territory of Alaska. 
An earlier bill in Wyoming was 
vetoed by the Governor; one in 
Washington was vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor; Arizona and Pennsylvania 
have declared their laws unconstitu- 
tional. The effectiveness of the law 
is in most states dependent upon the 
adoption of the plan by the county. 
The effectiveness of the Wyoming 
law seems negligible to date because 
of lack of funds to back up the pro- 
gram. The New Yotk law permitted 
the filing of applications in Septem- 
ber 1930, payments to begin in 1931. 
Apparently applications are pouring 
in very rapidly from prospective re- 
cipients. The New York law is dis- 
tinctive in its attempt to fit cash re- 
lief, without any maximum being 
written into the law, into the pres- 
ent scheme of institutional relief. It 
recognizes the principle that it may 
not be a kindness to the pensioner 
who has no family ties whatever to 
assign him a limited amount of funds 
and no actual provision for housing 
and food. It seemed evident in New 
York that the institution was not 
necessarily bad and that it should be 
preserved to care for what must be 
a very large group of isolated indi- 
viduals who can most humanely be 
cared for there instead of being 
turned back upon their own re- 






sources. It seems logical that the 
New York position will be followed 
in the older, more prosperous states 
and that alternative methods of pro- 
vision will follow the recognition 
that the cash grant alone is too simple 
to be completely effective. 
OSD 

OVERNOR ROOSEVELT of 

New York in June, 1930, ad- 
dressed the annual convention of 
governors at Salt Lake City, urging 
the other states to follow the New 
York example and urging also the 
affiliated policy of unemployment in- 
surance. Certain candidates for gov- 
ernors in other states have this fall 
announced their support of an old 
age pension program as one of the 
planks in their political platforms. 


A forceful, clearly stated report on 
the subject is that of Mr. Murray 
W. Latimer of December 28, 1928, 
printed in the American Labor Leg- 
islation Review, Volume XIX, page 
55, in which Mr. Latimer correlates 
state aid, aid by industry and aid 
through the unions in a_ logical 
manner. 

For a thorough review of the situ- 
ation and the claims made by those 
in favor of and by those opposed to 
this type of program, a brief state- 
ment of some of the leading argu- 
ments advanced on both sides seems 
worth making. 

Among the arguments for these 
old age pensions to be furnished by 
the state and through the state ma- 
chinery are the following: 

1. Actual need exists. 

2. The state is responsible for those 
citizens who either because of personal 
weakness or the failure of society reach 
old age without property. 

3. Almshouse care is obsolete. The 
almshouse management is __ inefficient, 
thoughtless of the human needs of its in- 
mates, expensive and unsatisfactory. It 
houses the worthy poor with the feeble 
minded, the semi-criminal, the diseased. 
It should be abandoned. 

4. Need being admitted, no stigma 
should be attached to the receipt of an old 
age income and any hesitation on the part 
of the needy to apply for aid should be 
abandoned. 

5. The developments of medical pre- 
vention, sanitation and modern civiliza- 
tion have prolonged life and are tending 
to increase the proportion of the aged and 
the period of time during which they will 
need assistance. 

6. Constant technological advances in 
machinery and efficiency involve persistent 
adjustments throwing men out of work. 
When loss of work occurs at an advanced 
age, commonly stated at 40, new positions 
are almost impossible to secure and tech- 
nological unemployment in late middle 
life will exhaust savings for old age long 
before actual old age itself arrives, fur- 
ther increasing the need of pensions. 




















.7. Current pension plans in industry 
affect so very small a proportion of the 
total needy aged as to be practically neg- 
ligible in approaching the problem, while 
a majority of these plans have so little 
financial backing as to offer no adequate 
security to the present active employee 
when old age shall finally occur. 

8. England, Germany, France and 
other important European nations are 
caring for the aged through old age pen- 
sions. 

9. American living costs are so high 
that in spite of the definitely higher real 
wages in America there remains a large 
proportion in the lower income range 
forced to live below the normal standard 
even when spending the entire income on 
living expenses. This group can therefore 
accomplish no savings whatever against 
old age. 

10. In spite of inadequate income for 
the poor the country as a whole is wealthy, 
in control of huge natural resources, and 
by cooperative measures is well able to 
provide for the relatively small propor- 
tion of the superannuated. If it is as- 
sumed that even 10% of the population is 
above the age of 65, that 30% are below 
the age of 20, the remaining 60% should 
be expected to make up the deficiencies in 
the resources of the aged and to care for 
the children until they enter the group of 
workers. The cost should be assessed 
again on the ability to pay against the 
group numerically much smaller than 
60% in possession of largest resources. 

11. The state, with its taxing power, 
has the machinery to make old age care 
effective, must grant proper assistance and 
should be required to do it by law. 

12. Soldiers of various wars have been 
cheerfully granted incomes in their de- 
pendent years in recognition of the signal 
service they have rendered to’ their com- 
munities. In certain respects such service 
is no greater than that accorded during 
peace by the “soldiers of industry” who 
should be rewarded in old age for such 
service. 

13. The absence of income on the part 
of any considerable portion of our popula- 
tion reduces aggregate expenditures and 
aggravates periods of depression. By put- 
ting cash in the hands of the aged we keep 
expenditure effective and help to consume 
the products of industry. 

14. The present reduced value of the 
dollar as against its value thirty vears ago 
must be laid at the door of society as a 
whole. The reduction of effective savings 
in terms of purchasing power bears with 
particular weight upon the aged poor. 
Society can grant redress through old age 
pensions. 


STO 


N the other hand, many argu- 

ments have been advanced 
against this type of bill. Among 
them are the following: 


1. The actual need for old age assist- 
ance exists but has been greatly exag- 
gerated. The 1925 Massachusetts’ report 
by the Commission on Pensions indicated 
that in 17,000 actual cases of old age in- 
vestigated over 40% had accumulated 
property in excess of $5,000. 


2. Real wages are now much greater 
than they were when the present aged 
were active producers and the proportion 
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of the needy in the future may be ex- 
pected to decline. 

3. A money grant is not adequate care 
for the aged individual. He is in most 
instances somewhat impaired physically 
and becoming steadily more so. He fre- 
quently requires institutional care and 
more adequate provision than a money 
grant. 

4. Provision of an old age income 
under state aid, removing the element of 
disgrace, counteracts one of the strongest 
incentives to personal thrift, lowers the 
morale of the citizens and drains the pub- 
lic treasury. 

5. State administration of cash pay- 
ments will be inefficient, developing a bu- 
reaucracy and its abuses. Candidates may 
ride into office on the old slogan of 
“bread and circuses.” 

6. The plan is dangerously socialistic. 
It contemplates taking from the provident 
even more widely than at present to con- 
tribute to the improvident, thereby reduc- 
ing providence and developing an increas- 
ingly large group of dole receivers. State 
pension plans are serious infringements 
upon personal liberties, contrary to the 
spirit of the country, and with dangerous 
tendencies. 

7. Industry and other organizations are 
already in increasing proportion granting 
service pensions in their respective fields. 
Not only are large private employers of 
labor operating pension plans but such 
groups as the ministerial organizations in 
the Protestant churches, state aggrega- 


‘tions of teachers and employees of states 


and municipalities are establishing finan- 
cially sound plans of advance provision 
for old age. These plans are more and 
more steadily combining the _ effective 
thrift of the individual members and the 
cooperation of the organization or the 
employer. 

8. Actual available ‘agencies of thrift 
fitted to our individualistic society are 
functioning with increasing effectiveness. 
Life insurance companies, building and 
loan organizations, instalment plans of in- 
vestment, are open to the mass of wage 
earners and are being used increasingly. 
These plans are bound to reduce the num- 
ber of dependent aged in the future. Their 
good work with its concomitant charac- 
ter building achievement should not be 
hampered by any state financing of the 
aged which will both cripple these bene- 
ficent private enterprises and reduce the 
efforts of the individual toward thrift. 


9. While the current laws are relatively 
harmless, they constitute an entering 
wedge for widespread state pension plans 
along continental lines. Where some of 
the previous arguments seem to be too 
strong when directed against the current 
pension legislation, they have more logic 
when directed against the subsequent de- 
velopments bound to take place in the cur- 
rent legislation. The Association for Old 
Age Security has stated that the present 
relief of need in old age is the first work 
of the organization but that subsequently 
more thoroughgoing advance planning 
should be made. There will undoubtedly 
be strong pressure both to increase the 
present grants and to develop state insur- 
ance plans not limited merely to old age 
but involving the entire program of old 
age, sickness, invalidity, death, maternity, 
unemployment insurance, family allow- 
ances. For such programs assessment will 
be required against the individual, the em- 
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ployer, the state or the large taxpayer. 
Huge funds will be required which must 
be invested not by business men but by 
political appointees. This will lead to 
political manipulation, the hampering of 
private enterprise and initiative. Wher 
the state is definitely in such insurance 
business the next logical step will be state 


administration of public utilities and 
manufacture. 
10. Emotional Legislation: The sen- 


timental display of data concerning indi- 
vidual cases of need and the stressing of 
the “service to society” slogan both ig- 
nore the facts that most of the individuals 
involved have elected personal expendi- 
tures instead of personal thrift and that 
the “service to society” of the individuals 
needing care seems mainly to consist of 
mere continued living. There is danger 
in this emotional point of view, in bolster- 
ing up the argument for relief of misfor- 
tune by a plausible but fictitious argument 
that the relief is a reward earned by the 
individual. It becomes a false, unreal 
basis for the relief. 

11. Foreign Experience: The adminis- 
tration of foreign old age pension plans 
and affiliated forms of relief has de- 
veloped abuses. There seems to be a per- 
sistent danger that the very relief meas- 
ures designed to aid the needy may be- 
come so great an incubus upon active 
industry as to paralyze it and to increase 
need rather than to diminish it. 


12. Pensions An Additional, Not A 
Substitute Expense: The claim that old 
age pensions will essentially be met by a 
reduction in outlay for poorhouse admin- 
istration and through the reduction of 
other forms of charity, calls forth the 
counter argument that in certain foreign 
experience the outlay for other chari- 
ties has remained as high as before the 
pension plans. 

13. Medical Advance: No very clear 
evidence yet indicates much of an increase 
in the length of life at the higher ages. 
In fact the gain has been very largely at 
infancy and in early maturity and it is 
sometimes believed that death rates are 
actually increasing in late maturity due 
to the influx of impaired lives which have 
been temporarily extended. If medical 
sciente applied to late middle life finds it 
possible to extend life it is to be assumed 
that it may also extend capacity so that 
old age may begin at a later age and the 
dependent period need not be indefinitely 
increased, : 

14. Cost Estimates Vague: Rarely in 
the consideration of old age pension plans 
is there a sufficient amount of statistical 
data to enable an accurate estimate of 
probable cost. The proponents of the plan 
are faced with the dilemma of indicating 
the overwhelming need for assistance on 
the one hand and reasonably low cost for 
meeting the need on the other. In the 
1925 report of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission on Pensions under the chairman- 
ship of Ex-Commissioner Hardison of 
the Massachusetts Insurance Department, 
a thoughtful fact finding commission pre- 
sented a split report, three members urg- 
ing the cash grant, two voicing opposi- 
tion to the grant. The three members 
who urged the pension estimated the 
annual cost below $6,000,000. The two 
who opposed the grant indicated the 
danger of a cost of nearly $50,000,000 
should the restraints upon accepting 


(Continued on Next Page) 











Drunken Drivers 
(Continued from Page 15) 


“One hundred seventy-five of the 
907 drivers had not actually violated 
laws and their accidents are charged 
to ‘Inattention’ — they just didn’t 
think—didn’t have their mind and 
eyes on the road—were perhaps in a 
‘brown study.’ Next in the list are 
98 drivers who did not have their cars 
under control. 


“Forty-one were exceeding the 
speed limit, 40 failed to stop at stop 
streets, 40 skidded, 32 ran against 
signals, 33 struck pedestrians in 
safety zones and 26 were on the 
wrong side of the street. 

“Were the drivers to blame? This 
report shows that a motorist involved 
in a personal injury accident has only 
one chance in three of being held 
blameless. 


“Some 3,000 people have been 
killed on our stieets during the past 
10 years and 90% of these fatalities 
could have been avoided if automobile 
drivers had known and acted on the 
principles of safe driving. Motorists 
do not know. On a recent oral test, 
among Detroit luncheon clubs, our 
business men made a grade of only 
40%. 

“This lack of knowledge of our 
traffic laws produces an annual bill 
for property damage in Detroit of 
$27 ,000,000—18,000 cars wrecked so 
badly as to necessitate towing away— 
50,000 injured—one hospital alone, 
in 1930, treated 23,000 automobile 
victims. 

“Much of the responsibility for 
this carnage lies fully upon the 
shoulders of automobile drivers. They 
should make an earnest effort to study 
our traffic laws. Knowing them, and 
being acquainted with and avoiding 
‘danger spots’ whether motorists or 
pedestrian, will reduce this terrible 
accident toll by 90%. 

“All this seems incredible but it is 
true and it is one reason why auto- 
mobile insurance is costly and will 
remain costly until the public re- 
forms. 


Helpful Booklet on Life 
Insurance Trusts 


HE United States is the most 
heavily insured nation in the 
world. According to the Association 


of Life Insurance Presidents, $108,- 
500,000,000, or 70 per cent of the 
world’s life insurance, is owned in the 
United States, which has only 6 per 
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cent of the population. Approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 new life policy hold- 
ers were added the past year. A lead- 
ing authority predicts that the total 
will be increased within the next 


twenty years to $400,000,000,000. 


A bulletin issued by the American 
sankers Association contains matter 
of value to trust companies and trust 
departments of banks in the handling 
of insurance trusts, such as a chart 
showing the requirements of various 
life insurance companies with regard 
to changes in insurance trusts. Also 
a recommended standard form for an 
abstract of a trust agreement shows 
how trust departments may work effi- 
ciently and smoothly with insurance 
companies. 


Old Age Pensions 


(Continued from Page 25) 


state aid be removed. Thus the three 
members who recommended pensions 
considered the financial problem a 
simple one; the two who opposed it be- 
lieved that the state burden would be hor- 
ribly oppressive. At the New York dis- 
cussion, in an attempt to fasten the atten- 
tion upon the financial aspects of such leg- 
islation, President Ecker of the Metro- 
politan stated that the present accrued lia- 
bility for universal pensions at age 65 
might amount in New York State to $2Z,- 
500,000,000. Even under the assumption 
that but 30% of those now over 65 would 
secure the benefit and ignoring any in- 
crease in the proportion of dependency re- 
sulting in the future from legislation of 
this type, there would still remain a figure 
of $750,000,000 as present accrued liabil- 
ity. The factors, however, are not sub- 
ject to ready evaluation and much acri- 
monious discussion is bound to result 
from attempts on the part of the pro- 
ponents and the opponents to determine 
cost figures in advance. No matter how 
the cost runs, it is safe to say that the 
outlay will be higher than that desired 
by the taxpayers. 


15. The main sponsors of the old age 
pension bills have not been citizens of the 
state considering the bill but have instead 
been outside organizations, possibly with 
members in the state, but yet not truly 
representative of the state and evidencing 
the irresponsible non-taxpaying position of 
the professional reformer. The citizens of 
the state must live with the results of the 
laws. 


16. The present point of view as to the 
disgrace of accepting state aid is a strong 
factor in personal character. Poorhouses 
should not be too attractive, should con- 
tinue to be the last resort of the improvi- 
dent and the unfortunate, though they 
should not be abandoned in favor of easy 
state aid. Society needs the spur of dan- 
ger or disgrace to secure the most effec- 
tive mass action. Obvious security re- 
gardless of personal exertion is not 
helpful in securing maximum individual 
effort. 





HESE two sets of arguments are 

indicative of the opposing points of 
view held at the present time in reference 
to the reasonableness, the advisability and 
the necessity of old age pension provision 
in the United States. It seems definite 
that we have embarked upon this method 
of relief of the needy aged—the cash pay- 
ment—if not as entirely meeting the need 
yet at least as a supplement to the insti- 
tutional method of care. 


Our responsibility as actuaries includes 
not only the propounding of the argu- 
ments for or against these benefits, which 
must be thoroughly understood, but also 
a recognition of the trend of the times 
and a readiness to attempt as accurately 
as may be an evaluation of the benefits 
when under discussion; capable reference 
to population tables and statistics of old 
age monetary resources; the use of the 
statistical method in handling the random 
samples of data available. We must sub- 
stitute, insofar as it may be possible, facts 
for impressions, and must keep as free as 
may be from emotional overstatement and 
exaggeration. 


There is steadily a stronger purpose evi- 
dent on the part of the largest industrial 
groups that employment shall be stabilized 
wherever possible through the orderly and 
non-spasmodic growth of their respective 
organizations and the leveling out of sea- 
sonal or cyclical fluctuations in employ- 
ment; that available safe means of per- 
sonal thrift shall be more effectively open 
to the employees; that the individual 
worker may have not only high nominal 
wages but that he may secure them over 
as continuous a period as possible, and 
that this shall not come from state com- 
pulsion from without but from spon- 
taneous attention to the problem from 
within the industry; that old age pensions 
shall he granted the long service employces 
through some orderly, simple plan not 
recognized as charity, and that where re- 
lief is finally needed for those individuals 
who fail to fit into this improved eco- 
nomic organization, industry will again 
undoubtedly contribute through the nec- 
essary taxes to the payment of the costs 
of such essential relief. 


Should such stability reduce the danger 
of unemployment in late middle age, even 
at the cost of somewhat limiting the free- 
dom of movement on the part of such 
individuals, it may still further reduce the 
proportion of indigent aged needing social 
care and narrow the necessary field of the 
state pension as a strictly relief measure. 
It is to be hoped that the mood of the 
citizens will continue to be one of respon- 
sibility and that the evils suggested above 
may be avoided; that state aid will con- 
tinue to be looked upon as a last resort 
and that its accessibility may not prove 
so strong a temptation that the depend- 
ent class will grow to unreasonable pro- 
portions. 


Visiting in the West 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 1D. Baker left 
Lansing, Mich., late in January for 
a combined business and pleasure trip 
in the West. Their headquarters will 
be in Los Angeles until May first. 
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A Century Ago, a Popular English Satirist Evoked Amused Chuckles From His Audience by Prophesying the Above ‘Wild Flight of 


Fancy”’ as a Possible Outgrowth of the Trend Toward ‘‘Horseless Carriages.” 


Prophecy, 1830.) 


(Reconstructed from Alken’s Illustrations of Modern 


The Great Grand Fathers ot our Autos 


Plainly Revealing that the Folks of the Olden Days Had A Yearning for 
Suifter Travel and Almost Worked it Out 


SK any school boy who _ in- 
A vented the automobile and 

you will probably get an ac- 
curate account of Elwood Haynes’ 
arrest for disturbing the peace with 
his horseless carriage in 1898. Pop- 
ular opinion seems to have given 
America full credit for the invention 
of the motor car. 

If you hold with Webster that an 
automobile is a “self-propelled vehi- 
cle,” however, that memorable day 
in the life of Haynes loses its sig- 
nificance as the advent of the motor 
car. As a matter of fact it wasn't 
even the first instance in which the 
constabulary passed out a “ticket” 
to a law-violating motorist. 

Back in the days when Americans 
were concerned principally — with 
keeping their scalps intact under 
their Puritan hats, European scien- 
tists were experimenting with self- 
propelled vehicles. Probably the first 
active development was that brought 
out by Sir Isaac Newton in 1680. 
Sir Isaac will be remembered as the 


By Morgan W. Gibney 


Courtesy The Studebaker Wheel 


one who conceived the theory of 
gravity after having been struck on 
the head by a falling apple. His pro- 
jected automobile probably strength- 
ened the belief current among some 
English scientists of the time that 
the blow he received then had done 
him some permanent injury. 

The theory of Newton’s “steam 
car” was simple. It consisted prin- 
cipally of a wagon chassis with a 
large kettle mounted “amidships,” 
the spout of this kettle projecting 
toward the rear. When a fire was 
lighted under the kettle and the 
water reached the boiling point, it 
was hoped that the steam rushing 
out would propel the car forward. 
The car had no brakes; a_ braking 
system was what it needed the least. 
In fact, there is apparently no offi- 
cial record that the “car” had ever 
advanced beyond the “working mod- 
el” stage. 








France claims the honor of foster- 
ing the “first steam car to run under 
its Own power upon common roads,”’ 
and, apparently, the English are en- 
tirely content to let them have it. 
Incidentally, the French might claim 
the honor of developing the first 
front-wheel-drive car, too, for the 
creation brought out by Nicolas 
Joseph Cugnot in 1770 was of such 
a type. 

Cugnot, a French artillery en- 
gineer, was greatly interested in 
some means of moving cannon other 
than by horsepower. So he evolved 
his steam wagon or tractor. The 
vehicle was a three-wheel affair with 
a steam kettle mounted ahead of the 
front wheels and power was fur- 
nished the drive wheel (in front) by 
means of pistons. 

Unlike Sir Isaac Newton’s car, 
Cugnot’s “juggernaut” seemed to 
suffer acutely from lack of brakes. 
In its official trial before a group of 
high dignitaries of the French army 
and state, the car ran wild and after 
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breaking up the triumphal reception 
with neatness and dispatch, ended 
its career by plunging through the 
solid masonry of the wall surround- 
ing the Paris arsenal. Cugnot died 
in poverty and automobile inventing 
fell in the doldrums in France. 


In 1784 England advanced a steam 
carriage designed by William Mur- 
dock. In appearance this carriage 
favored an invalid chair—a likeness 
apparently too potent for even 
staunch Britishers, and little was 
heard of it. Two years later, how- 
ever, William Symington, a Scotch- 
man, brought out a _ steam-driven 
model which signalized the develop- 
ment toward comfort as well as util- 
ity. This car was described as a 
“rear-driven locomotive carriage” 
and little amplification of that de- 
scription is needed. The front part 
was essentially a carriage while the 
back part was a steam locomotive, 
pure and simple. The carriage was 
of the enclosed type with two doors, 
with the driver seated outside in 
front, steering helm in hand. An 
active imagination might picture in 
this the forerunner of the present 
town car—or again it might not. 

With this impetus, developments 
followed thick and fast in England. 
Richard Trevithick designed the 
“simplified” steam carriage in 1801 
in which the passengers were seated 
about fifteen feet off the ground and 
which was driven by gears about 
thirty inches in diameter. The driver 
was seated outside—a position which 
had its disadvantages in inclement 
weather, but which afforded the 





driver a marvelous opportunity to 
jump in case of mishap. 

The earliest record of the spring 
suspension of the body is 1803 when 
a self-propelled road carriage made 
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its appearance with “goose-necked” 
strips of steel supporting the body. 
This car carried a fireman on a small 
platform behind to stoke the boiler 
during a trip. 

A decade later, one William Brun- 
ton was convinced that the practice 
of driving through the wheels was 
obsolete and he designed a car which 
was propelled by a pair of mechan- 
ical legs which ran along behind the 
car and literally dug their toes into 
the road. Believe it or not. 

David Gordon, another original 
thinker of the times, developed a 
“snappy open job,” power for which 
was supplied by a steam engine run- 
driving wheel much as a squirrel 
twirls his circular cage by running up 
its side. This Mr. Gordon—whose as- 
sociation with fire water was confined 
to steam—developed another model 
which followed Brunton’s idea, ex- 
cept that instead of using only two 
legs to run along behind the car, Gor- 
don devised a system which employed 
several and he called them ‘‘mechan- 
ical horses’ feet.”” His greatest sales 
advantage —if any— probably was 
the greatly increased smoothness of 
performance available through the 
addition of more legs and the sub- 
sequently greater number of power 
impulses in each revolution of the 
driving wheels. 

The ingenious horses’ feet develop- 
ment, however, did not find much 
favor and by 1829 a conveyance was 
evolved which might well wear the 
title of an ultra de luxe model. Or- 
nate beyond the wildest dreams of 
Solomon in all his glory, this carriage 
was equipped with a closed compart- 
ment for those who preferred pro- 
tection when racing along the high- 
way at ten or fifteen miles per hours, 
as well as tiers of seats outside for 
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hardier souls. Standard equipment 
included a coachman to “wind the 
coaching horn” and double in brass 
as boiler-stoker. 

In 1832, a selective “transmission” 
was brought out making use of a 
clutching device, somewhat similar 
in principle to that in use today. De- 
tails of this arrangement are a bit 
obscure, but suffice it to say that the 
system provided three different for- 
ward speeds—when it worked. 

In the light of present-day operat- 
ing costs, it is interesting to note that 
fuel consumption in cars of that era 
averaged about one-half bushel of 
coke per mile and approximately one 
hundred pounds of water. Stops 
were made about every eight miles 
because of impossibility of carrying 
sufficient fuel and water for longer 
intervals. Irom thirty minutes to an 
hour was required to get up “operat- 
ing steam.” Some inventors claimed 
that they could start their creations 
with as little as half a bushel of coke, 
much as some latter-day motorists 
claim to start their cars merely by 
speaking kindly from the front 
porch. 

America developed its first steam 
road car in 1825, when Thomas 
Blanchard appeared on the streets of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, with an 
“automobile” of his own invention. 
In trials and tests the car proved very 
satisfactory, with particular ability 
in hill-climbing. In fact, it was such 
a success that Blanchard secured the 
endorsement of the Massachusetts 
legislature and the road appeared 
clear to success and fame—except 
that nobody seemed to want one ot 
his cars. Residents of Springfield 
fought for room to watch the car 
perform and even a few of the braver 
souls rode with him and professed to 


David Gordon's “Squirrel Carriage’’ 


It's Name Was Coined to Describe the 
System of Motive Power and Was Probably not 
Intended as Any Reflection on the Judgment of 


Its Passengers 





(Left) This Odd Contraption Had a Number of 
Artificial Hoofs as a Means of Propulsion 
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A Frenchman Designed a Solid Sort of Vehicle With a Heavy Boiler in Front. 
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The Device 


Came to Grief by Running Into the Wall of an Arsenal in Paris 


enjoy the experience. But as for 
putting money into his creation, that 
was something else. And thus ended 
Mr. Blanchard’s first lesson in major 
inventing. 

Various other Americans carried 
on the effort to interest the public at 
large in steam carriages only to learn 
that the fabled builder of the better 
mouse trap must have a reasonably 
active mouse market to find any great 
acceptance for his product. Their 
vehicles did practically all that was 
claimed for them, but they rusted 
away or languished in the museums 
before the eyes of an apathetic pub- 
lic. 

In England, popularity in some- 
what more encouraging measure re- 
warded the efforts of inventors, and 
some stage lines were brought into 
existence using the steam road cars. 
But opposition grew until it over- 
whelmed the infant industry. 

It may seem, at first glance, that 
the lumbering vehicles of the nine- 
teenth century have little in common 
with the sleek motor cars of today. 
But there is evidence that such es- 
sentials of our modern automobiles 
as gear shifts, brakes, clutches, 
springs, differentials, steering mecha- 
nisms and transmissions had _ their 
counterparts — however crude — in 
the automobiles of the early days of 
Queen Victoria’s reign. 

The attitude of the English press 
of that period is interesting to note. 
It seemed to delight in “playing up” 
each instance of failure of the steam 
carriages. Cartoonists were ever 
ready to dash off scenes showing 
passengers being blown high in the 
air by exploding boilers or lying by 
the roadside in various degrees of 


injury, victim of runaway carriages. 
Editorially, the press deplored the 
manner in which, the tires of the car- 
riages tore into the surface of roads. 





Church’s Steam Coach, Described as ‘‘Very Scientific and Beautiful,”’ 
Time Between London and Birmingham (1835) 
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—Served Hot.” That was 1830. 
What would the author of this 
scintillating bit of satire think if he 
were to stand at London’s Piccadilly 
Circus today—one hundred years 
afterward—and view the scene which 
he so accurately foretold? 


Taking No Chances 

A man went to his doctor and requested 
treatemnt for his ankle. 

After a careful examination, the doctor 
inquired: “How long have you been going 
Ike this?” 

“Two weeks.” 

“Why, man, your ankle is broken! How 
you managed to get around is a marvel. Why 
didn’t you come to me at first?” 

“Well, doctor, every time I say something 
is wrong with me, my wife declares I'll have 
to stop smoking.” —Christian Advocate. 


Born Under a Truck 


Teacher—‘Johnny, can you tell me what 
a waffle is?” 

Johnny—“Yes’m, it’s a pancake with a 
non-skid tread.”—Capper’s Weekly. 


Was Rated For q 
It Once Achieved a Speed of Fifteen 


Miles Per Hour on Level Road 


Alken’s Illustrations of Modern 
Prophecy printed a cartoon which 
its editors probably regarded as the 
height of exaggeration and humor, 
but which was, in actuality, a truer 
prophecy than they had reckoned. 
The cartoon depicted a street in Lon- 
don. Omnibuses rushed in each 
direction. Gentlemen rolled along in 
single-seated vehicles. Ladies rode 
in their personal horseless carriages. 
A baker's boy steamed along in his 
delivery car which advertised “Bread 


Going the Pace 

“I’m very tired,” said the lady at the head 
of the supper table, one Sunday evening. 

“You should not be,” said her minister, 
who had been asked to the evening meal, 
“you haven’t preached two sermons today.” 

“No,” said the lady, absent-mindedly, 
“but I listened to them.”—Toronto Globe. 


Skeptic’s Argument 
Little Mae, four years old, when told that 
a noise from the cellar was a burglar, re- 
plied, “Oh, but I don’t believe in bugrlars.” 


—Parent’s Magasine. 
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Druggist Editorial 


(Continued from Page 18) 


class. Make your store a high class 
insurance risk and it will save you 
money on your premiums and it will 
minimize your chances of having a 
fire. A fire means a loss regardless 
of who carries your insurance. There 
are drug stores in the southwest that 
are not entitled to insurance at any 
rate. The man who piles pine boxes 
and excelsior packing up to the sec- 
ond story windows of his building, 
and leaves the corks out of ether and 
chloroform cans, permits rags soaked 
in linseed oil to lie around the back 
room should have to carry his own 
insurance. 


*See comment on Page 16. 


Grain Dealers Mutuals 
Founds Annual Scholar- 
ship Award 


NNOUNCEMENT has just 
been made of a Five Hundred 
dollar annual Scholarship Award to 
be given a male Indiana High School 
senior and donated by the Grain Deal- 
ers National Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis. 

The Scholarship is for the purpose 
of directing young men inte business 
as a profession. It is also the hope 
of the donors that the winners of 
this award will consider that their 
training should have a technical side 
equal to other professions. 

Any senior in an Indiana high 
school and now a resident of the state 
is eligible. It is suggested that he be 
among the upper ten in his class in 
those subjects bearing on business 
such as advertising, salesmanship, 
civics, economics, etc. It is expressly 
stated that he have at least one year 
of a foreign language and have made 
a creditable showing in high school 
mathematics. 

SOD 


HE Award will be made on the 

basis of competitive examination, 
there being two examinations of 
twenty questions each. The first of 
these will be taken in the candidates’ 
own high school, and the second in 
Indianapolis. 

The examinations will be formed 
and conducted by an examining board 
of seven educators with James Wil- 
liam Putnam, Vice President of But- 
ler University and Dean of the School 
of Business Administration as Chair- 
man. The other members of the ex- 
amining board are: William A. 
Rawles, Dean of the School of Com- 
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merce and Finance and Professor of 
Business Finance of Indiana Univer- 
sity; Henry Lester Smith, Dean of 
the School of Education, Professor 
of School Administration and Di- 
rector of Bureau of Co-operative Re- 
search of Indiana University; James 
Edward McCarthy, Dean of the 
School of Commerce, Director of 
Vocation and Professor of Salesman- 
ship of Notre Dame University; 
Waldo F. Mitchell, Professor of 
Economics, Depauw University; FE. 
E. Ramsey, Head of Department of 
Education, and Director of the Train- 
ing School of Indiana State Teachers 
College; and Knute K. Rockne, Di- 
rector of Athletics, Notre Dame 
University. 


Community Planning in 
Unemployment 
Emergencies 


A strong recommendation that the 
emergency employment committees 
set up throughout the country to deal 
with the present situation do not dis- 
band when the emergency is over but 
continue to study and plan how to 
reduce seasonal, technological and 
other unemployment is contained in a 
90-page report published by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation on “Community 
Planning in Unemployment Emer- 
gencies” recently made public. These 
committees, the report says, would 
then be prepared for the first signs 
of the next emergency. 

The report at the same time sug- 
gests that “any comprehensive pro- 
gram for study and control of a 
community’s unemployment problem 
should embrace at least these topics: 

Provision for 

Statistics. 


regular employment 

Development of an effective public em- 
ployment exchange. 

Efforts to induce individual employers 
and industries to regularize their 
own employment. 

Long-range planning of public and 
private work which can be promptly 
undertaken in a period of unemploy- 
ment. 


Promotion cf vocational training and 

guidance for juveniles. 

An industrial program for the handi- 

capped Legislation.” 

In a letter transmitting the report 
to civic, social, industrial, labor and 
religious groups throughout the coun- 
try, John M. Glenn, general director 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
wrote: “While no one can tell how 
long the present depression will con- 
tinue, we know from rather full 
records of previous unemployment 
periods that the ill-effects of the 
present situation on individuals and 


families will be felt long after the 
business situation is improved. The 
sooner a community begins to organ- 
ize to counteract these ill-effects, the 
more speedy will be its recovery.” 


“Much of the laying-off of older 
men still in their prime,” says Miss 
Joanna C. Colcord who prepared the 
report, “is unnecessary and it lies 
within the power of individual in- 
dustrial concerns or groups to or- 
ganize their houses so as to cause this 
evil to lessen, if not to disappear. 

“The minor peaks of unemploy- 
ment are susceptible of influence and 
of being ironed out to some degree 
through concerted local action. But 
the larger disturbances—‘the mysteri- 
ous business cycle with its undue 
credit expansion and attendant de- 
flation showing great peaks of unem- 
ployment more or less periodically 
over the last hundred years’—are 
beyond the control of any local group. 
The ripples in the unemployment 
curve may be dealt with locally, but 
not the great underlying surges. When 
these overtake us, the task of any local 
group is a remedial one—to lessen as 
far as may be the pressure upon those 
least able to bear it. The prevention 
of widespread industrial depression 
is the job of industry itself and of 
government.” 

Discussing what industry _ itself 
can do and what a permanent city- 
wide committee can do “in matters of 
immediate and local importance,” the 
report says: “Every large community, 
as well as each state and the nation 
as a whole, has need of detailed cur- 
rent information concerning the 
changes occurring continuously in 
employment and unemployment. Such 
information is pertinent to much 
economic and social planning. It is 
essential both for developing and for 
administering a program for control 
of unemployment.” 

Of the many sorts of statistics con- 
cerning employment or unemployment 
that are available, those obtained sys- 
tematically from payrolls of indivi- 
dual employers are regarded as the 
most practicable, the report says. 


The establishment of a nation-wide 
system of public employment ex- 
change is discussed in the report, 
which points out that during the last 
20 years “no less than ten important 
public commissions in the United 
States have investigated problems of 
unemployment and have issued re- 
ports outlining programs of preven- 
tive and remedial action, each of these 
reports recommending as a first step 
the establishment of public employ- 
ment exchanges. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Unemployment 
(Continued from Previous Page) 


“One of the chief reasons why 
sentiment has been growing more 
favorable to the establishment of 
public employment exchanges,” the 
report says, “is that experience with 
the commercial or fee charging 
bureaus, at least those dealing with 
unskilled labor, has shown them ca- 
pable of grave abuses. Most of the 
abuses charged against certain of 
these agencies are found in the vari- 
ous methods used to exploit unem- 
ployed workers often in dire need of 
jobs. Competing public exchanges, 
if efficiently run, will tend to reduce 
the number of fee charging agencies 
and force many to reform their prac- 
tices.” 

“It is urged also that a system of 
public employment bureaus would 
exert an influence upon unemploy- 
ment by providing information which 
will assist in determining the best 
time to engage in public works; and 
by furnishing information of value 
in vocational training and guidance, 
indicating dying trades, new lines of 
development, and other trends in the 
employment field.” 

“There are many ways in which 
firms with large and small payrolls 
can make adjustments that help in 
an unemployment situation. A cen- 
tral committee can command. the at- 
tention of all, can circulate news of 
methods that have proved useful to 
the majority who are disposed to co- 
operate, and can sometimes bring 
effective pressure on those not so dis- 
posed.” 

With legislatures convening in many 
states, Miss Colcord’s report points 
out that legislative changes will be 
necessary before many of the ele- 
ments in a program for stabilization 
of employment can be put into effect. 
She recommends, therefore, that the 
emergency employment committee in 
each community undertake immedi- 
ately a study of necessary legislation 
and that it equip itself to serve as a 
center of information. ‘Other legis- 
lative proposals, emanating from out- 
side the committee but bearing upon 
its problems, will undoubtedly be in- 
troduced. It will be necessary for the 
committee to be informed about 
them, so as to be able to exercise in- 
fluence for or against them. 

“If, as is to be hoped, the emer- 
gency relief undertakings of the pres- 
ent period are succeeded by a number 
of permanent groups taking earnest 
thought as to how industrial and em- 
ployment conditions can be bettered 
locality by locality, this will in itself 
furnish the best basis for state and 
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national efforts, resting upon a firm 
foundation of fact as to the situation 
throughout the country. 


James s: Kemper Elected 
Director of Great 


Chicago Bank 
AMES S. KEMPER, President 
of the Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company of Chicago and asso- 
ciate companies, was recently elected 
a director of the National Bank of 
the Republic of Chicago. 

[In addition to Mr. Kemper other 
insurance executives on the director- 
ate are Charles W. Higley, President 
of the Hanover Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Charles R. Street, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Great American Insurance 
Company and Clarence S. Pellet of 
Critchell, Miller, Whitney & Barbour. 

The National Bank of the Republic 
with resources exceeding $189,000,- 
000 is one of Chicago’s four largest 
banks. 


Careful Selection of 


Insurance 
(Continued from Page 15) 
property contained within a safe by 
putting the persons having the care 
and custody of such property in fear 
of violence and thus inducing them to 
open the safe. 

“The decision made in December, 
1930, by the Michigan Supreme Court 
has given rise to misunderstandings 
and unwarranted apprehension in the 
minds of bankers and others as to 
whether the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation’s copyrighted burglary and 
robbery policy furnishes banks with 
inadequate insurance protection. 

“On December 17, 1928, at 12:45 
P. M., a national bank in Michigan 
was entered by four thugs while sev- 
eral bank employees and customers 
were present. All were commanded 
to lie down on the floor except a teller 
who was forced at the point of a gun 
to open the safe. 

“The bank carried burglary and 
robbery insurance under a_ bankers 
blanket bond and covered both these 
risks in another policy for a small 
amount. In addition the Maryland 
Casualty Company had issued to the 
bank an American Bankers Associa- 
tion Burglary and Robbery Policy in 
the amount of $15,000 to cover bur- 
glary only and for some reason 
instead of also covering robbery for 
$15,000 on this policy, it purchased 
a separate policy also on the A. B. A. 
form from the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company which covered robbery only 
in the amount of $15,000. 

The loss resulting from the holdup 
being considerably in excess of the 
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total amount of ‘robbery’ insurance 
carried, the bank sued the Maryland 
Casualty Company contending that 
the teller was an innocent and unwill- 
ing ‘tool’ of the robbers, also that the 
revolver used to intimidate him was 
a ‘tool’ within the meaning of ‘bur- 
glary’ in the policy. 


UDGMENT of the Michigan 

court was in accord with pre- 
vious decisions that such a loss is not 
contemplated by insurance against 
burglary, which is defined in para- 
graph I of the policy in question as 
forcible entry by the use of tools, 
explosives, electricity, gas or other 
chemicals. The court pointed out that 
while in one sense a person may be 
figuratively the tool of another the 
policy plainly referred only to me- 
chanical tools used by burglars; 
furthermore there is a difference be- 
tween a tool and a weapon and the 
safe was not opened by the gun in 
the bandit’s hand. 

“As previously stated, this bank’s 
claim and the suit which followed was 
based entirely upon paragraph I 
which covers burglary.only. Prob- 
ably because the bank purchased no 
‘robbery’ insurance from the Mary- 
land Casualty Company, the Michigan 
Supreme Court made no reference to 
paragraph II of the same policy cov- 
ering robbery which is defined as 
follows: ‘ ‘Robbery,’ as used in this 
Policy, shall mean a felonious and 
forcible taking of property; (1) by 
violence inflicted upon the person or 
persons having the actual care and 
custody of the property; (2) by put- 
ting such person or persons in fear of 
violence ; or (3) by an overt felonious 
act committed in the presence of such 
person*or persons and of which such 
person or persons were actually 
cognizant.’ 

“Either subdivision (2) or (3) of 
this definition clearly covers losses 
suffered under circumstances prevail- 
ing in the robbery in question. This 
is proved by the fact that the same 
bank recovered without contest all of 
its insured loss under the association’s 
policy from underwriters of its ‘Rob- 
bery’ insurance. Many other claims 
for losses occurring in a similar man- 
ner have been paid by the underwrit- 
ers within the past few years. In each 
instance, recovery was based upon the 
above definition of ‘Robbery’ in the 
association’s burglary and robbery 
policy. Therefore, any criticisms 
arising from this case are due to a 
misconception of the meaning of 
‘Burglary’ in the policy and failure 
to provide an adequate amount of 
‘Robbery’ insurance, rather than 


against the terms of the association’s 
policy.” 
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LICENSED IN FORTY-SEVEN STATES 





Home Office Building 


. . . The Hardware Mutual Casualty Company is licensed in every 
state in the United States, with the exception of Nevada, where 
application for license has not been filed. 

. . . Nation-wide claim service is carried out by 18 branch offices, 
and over 3,000 attorneys and adjusters located in every county and 
in every large city in the United States. 


. . « Over 70,000 policyholders enjoy the advantages of this coast- 
to-coast service. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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TWIN MUTUALS 


GENERAL FIRE 

AUTOMOBILE FIRE 

THEFT AND COLLISION 
GENERAL LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


CONTAINS NEWS AND TIMELY 
ARTICLES ON TOPICS OF 
LIVE INTEREST TO THE 
INSURANCE WORLD 
EVERYWHERE 





Twin Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Twin Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 


A. SHIRLEY LADD, Secretary 
211 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Twin Mutuals Have Always Paid Dividends 


Subscriptions $2.50 Per Year 





Address: 
180 No. Michigan Ave., 
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Combined Financial Statement 


FEDERAL HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT MUTUALS 


December 31, 1930 
ASSETS— 


cea iN MU NACE PUAN oS sas 5 Ses iece eg toes ih aaa nee Revo wise) whe smneors $ 689,717.65 


Nea NPE IR IES ro on ACH chet Ts ME gate ANG A ase bC RS TS Ne RRO aicd EACLE 
RNIN a eg ash Py ed aoe Re a i Pee ters Rin das Soe 
Premimnis 1 Couric GF Conection:.... «.s<<. «-<s:s:s-scns «elses si9.orsie'e sate ds 
SURE DOE ee SII 5 on hss heck c ede ee ween eee san ns 


LIABILITIES— 

Reserve tor imeatned Premises 5 occ. :c: 6 o5: onee. scocde-e- Siew baie 4 0:e wears 
NNN POT II 5. oof we nage ase One UIN WE RON eee 
RMON ME ye oe ko oa Ate a ea net ae ea Ane 
|e a Goad he | >, ||), <hr ao ar a ee SNL 
Be NE CII 5, isa +0 d ca -vdgene sebarwbtesenueeauen 


SURPLUS 


10,932,051.04 
162,864.02 
1,791,594.00 
68,068.23 


$13,644,294.94 


$ 7,650,699.12 
863,864.10 
184,256.62 
127,146.69 
86,489.83 
4,731,838.58 


$13 3 644,294. 94 


Dividends Returned to Policyholders Since Organizatien 





«Xederal Hardware & Implement Mutuals jg! 





Retail Hardware Mutual Hre Ins.Co. 


OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINNE SOT, 


Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


OF STEVENS POINT,WISCONSIN 


Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


F OWATONNA,MINNE SOTA 























Nineteenth Annual Statement 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY, COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President’ 


Mutual Insurance Building. Chicago, U. 8. A. 


te 


Statement at Close of Business, December 31, 1930, as Reported to 
Division of Insurance, Department of Trade and 
Commerce, State of Illinois 


: 


ASSETS: 
U. 8. Government bonds. «...:.:.:..... 90 ---.----. 2002.0. inngctecendeceke $ 804,400.00 
State, province, county and muni bonds 4,949,520.00 
Other bonds and stocks. 1,464,134.06 


Collateral loans ....................... sail rs ae i .. 200,000.00 


First mortgage loans on real estaté 2,213,950.00 
Cash in banks and on interest........ —e 2,419,877.62 
Premiums in transmission a 2,015,481.00 
Due from reinsured companies ....... RE baci ee Bt 826,392.35 
Accrued interest .....2.2.:.:.22.2.2.2.00...--! Ee ee ox ee 107,701.63 





Total Cash Assets 7 $15,001,456.66 


LIABILITIES: 
eT a ee —_: SE Ae ee ae oe IR $ 6,919,207.86 
Reserve for unearned premiums Sy Sete NEAT 3,958,360.99 
Reserve for taxes and expenses................-------------------2-0000---- Rone 672,855.38 
Special voluntary reserve 350,000.00 
Reserve for contingencies 1,000,000.00 





Total Liabilities and Reserves...... $12,900,424.23 
Net Cash Surplus ; 2,101,032.43 





$15,001,456.66 


Increase in premiums $1,487,350.17 
Increase an Caan ansete.................. 2 .....--2..... ec. ee 3,362,476.12 
DRGR WMO. Tit TOUAT VOROUVES.... 8a. <Back enn onccan ce csckawsieceeeninccenoe ces 1,409,135.86 
Increase in voluntary reserves...............-.---.--.----.-0------0--s-e0ee---eeees 100,000.00 
SMCTORSS Ith Tet CAG OUTPUT... 2-22. e enna cecenecensteseeees 273,148.21 


Associate Company under “‘L-M-C”” Management 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 





